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EDITORIAL 
True Bread 


Dare we really spend time on a conversation about the 
meaning of Communion and Intercommunion at a time when 
the world is shaking in its very foundations ? Dare we discuss 
the complications of the various conceptions of the Lord’s Supper 
and the even greater complications of their relation to each other, 
when the world cries out for such simple and real things as 
peace and work and food ? 

We certainly dare not, if our discussion is of the nature of 
theological skirmishes and abstract speculations, and if in 
discussing communion we become more interested in the technical 
and ecclesiastical aspects of the theories about the Sacrament 
than in the Sacrament itself. 

But we dare do so, if we try simply to help each other to get 
a firmer grasp on the reality which there is in the Communion. 
For that reality is not a spiritual luxury, not a means to foster 
pleasant otherworldly feelings, but in the words of St. John: 
“ the true bread out of Heaven”. 

Bread! That means that we need that peculiar communion 
with Jesus Christ, which Communion truly gives us, as badly as 
our daily food. We need it very particularly when the world 
seems to go to pieces around us, so that we may become quite 
certain that we are not alone, but in the hands of a living Lord. 
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And the world needs it even more than peace and work and 
food, because these things finally depend on the possibility and 
reality of that communion between men, of which the Sacrament 
is both the foundation and the seal. Men to whom the full 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper has been revealed, know that they 
live “in Christ” and are therefore fearless. And a Church in 
which the Communion is truly central, knows the secret of 
building a community in the world, for that secret is that men are 
brothers in and through their common Lord. 

Most of us find it hard to believe these things. For we are 
unrepentant idealists who keep the ideal safely stored away and 
shrink back from the stark realism and maiter-of-factness of the 
sacramental teaching of the Bible. But it may happen — and 
it does happen — that it comes to us as a great liberation to 
realize through the salutary shock of the undeniably real bread 
and wine, that Christ is not merely an ideal, that He is truly 
alive, and that He does nol call men in general, bui you and me. 
So ulterly real, so definitely present is the Lord in your life and 
mine. “ To discern the body” is not to know exactly how the 
bread and the wine represent or are the body of Christ, but to 
realize that through the Sacrament Christ enters into our life. 

These things are in themselves extremely simple. Bread, 
wine, fellowship, discipleship — these are things we know. 
Why then these hopeless complications concerning the precise 
nature of the sacramental event ?_ Why this labyrinth of thoughts 
aboul it? Why this impossibility of meeting as Christians of 
all confessions and denominations around the same table of the 
Lord ? 

Because we are so terribly complicated ; because all of us 
(even those of us who consider themselves very simple and 
untheological Christians) have surrounded this simple thing of 
God with our own conceptions, and so make a simple mystery 
into a complicated riddle. The result is that we are now together 
responsible for the tragic facts that the Sacrament which should 
be our strongest bond of unity has become a token of our 
divisions. 

Should we then try lo force the issue and, forgelling all 
confessional barriers, demand unrestricted intercommunion of 
all Christians 2? No, that is too easy a solution. That would 
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not mean that we had found our way back together io the 
fundamental simplicity of the Communion, but that we had 
become indifferent as to tts true meaning and had given up the 
search for a common understanding of the intention of our 
Lord. And it would also mean that we should create even 
greater confusion, for such intercommunion would in fact 
exclude the loyal members of those many Churches whose doctrine 
and discipline make intercommunion impossible. 

There are only two things we can do. The first is to try 
to understand what the Sacrament means io our fellow-Christians, 
and thai nol in the spirit of one who collects spiritual experiences, 
but in the spirit of one who holds on to whatever truth he believes 
he has received from God, but knows his limitations and seeks, 
therefore, to correct and deepen his own understanding of the 
Sacrament. The second is to work unceasingly for that Unity, 
which is not merely a human construction, bui a common 
turning and returning to the Lord of the Church. The barriers 
lo Inlercommunion will only fall at the moment when all of us 
have come so much nearer to Him, that all differences between 
us are overshadowed by the fact of His presence. 


Were 
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W. von LOEWENICH 


The study of the Lord’s Supper which has begun again 
today must always proceed along three lines. The statements 
of the New Testament must form its starting-point. It 
must study thoroughly the questions which arose inthe time 
of the Reformation and come to terms with them, especially 
because the decisions reached then achieved an authority in 
the churches which is still alive today. Finally, it must 
summon up courage to undertake a systematic theological 
study of its own. None of these three factors can be left 
out in any reconsideration of the problem which is to have 
positive value. A purely historical study of the New Testa- 
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ment would not lead up’to our problems, and so would lose 
its practical value. The description of the solutions found 
by the Reformers continually requires to be critically tested 
by the New Testament, and for that very reason compels 
the undertaking of a systematic theological discussion. The 
systematic theological treatment of the subject, however, 
would be mere airy speculation without a thorough study 
of the New Testament foundations and the work which has 
already been done on the dogmatic problems. Thus what 
is basically true of all theological work becomes particularly 
clear in relation to the question of the Lord’s Supper, namely, 
how little the individual theological disciplines can really 
be separated without damaging the matter which concerns 
them all. 

Nevertheless, the three factors in this study do not stand 
upon entirely the same level of value. The New Testament 
study unquestionably has pride of place over the other two. 
That is required by the starting-point of all evangelical 
theology in the Scriptural principle. Scripture forms the 
inmovable basis and starting-point for all further study, both 
at the Reformation and today. But as research into Scrip- 
ture as a scientific activity can in principle never come to 
an end, the Scriptural principle, which at first appears to 
be a static element, is precisely the source of a living dynamic 
flowing into all genuine theological thinking. Thus the 
Scriptural principle, both at the Reformation and today, is 
opposed to any confessional petrifaction which contents 
itself with the description of ready-made dogmatic formulae, 
without making any serious test of their justification, and 
which regards it as the task of the Church today to hold fast 
these formulae. 

It cannot be denied that this confessional petrifaction 
has become the deepest cause of the present distress about 
the Sacrament in many areas of, for instance, modern Ger- 
many. Now, everywhere in the world there is a genuine 
distress and an ungenuine distress. Many a genuine dis- 
tress has simply to be bravely borne. That is true, for 
example, of the stumbling-block of the Cross, which is in- 
separable from the Christian message. But there are also 
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many ungenuine, self-made distresses, which must be done 
away with so far as lies in our power. To these belong for 
the most part the distresses which arise from the conflict 
between the modern cosmology and the historical or scientific 
ideas of the Bible which are conditioned by the age in which 
they were set down. The distress about the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper partly falls into this category also, in so 
far as it has grown out of the convulsive insistence upon 
formulations and questions which have become out of date 
and untenable. This is where theological work has the duty 
to set about creating clarity and removing unnecessary 
difficulties out of the way. There will always be enough 
genuine distress about the Sacrament still left over when this 
has been done; but this distress has never harmed either the 
matter itself or the people concerned aboutit. The ungenuine 
distress about the Lord’s Supper which has arisen out of the 
absolutization of the divergent solutions of the Reformation 
period cannot be counteracted by anything more effective 
than a return to the New Testament bases of the Lord’s 
Supper. The more successfully the original meaning of the 
historical Lord’s Supper is freed from the tangle of later inter- 
pretations and reinterpretations, the more will the return 
to the Lord’s Supper of the New Testament reveal its liber- 
ating power in the sacramental distress of the present day. 


The Historical and the Theological Approach 


Here, however, the question arises : Is it still at all possible 
for us to attain historical knowledge of the first Supper 
which Jesus celebrated with His disciples ? Is it still at all 
possible for us today to state what Jesus meant by this 
celebration ? Did He ever intend that this parting meal 
should become a ceremony of the Church ? In what relation 
did it stand to His death ? Was the idea of atonement origi- 
nally bound up with it? These questions are important 
enough. We must, however, frankly admit that we cannot 
give them any certain answer. The earliest sources which 
we can reach are the Biblical accounts of Paul and the Synop- 
tics. We have no guarantee that they represent the original 
intention of Jesus unchanged and without addition. For 
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Paul that is clear from the start. -His account of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper is not “historical ” ; it can be treat- 
ed as a source only for the Pauline conception and practice 
of the Sacrament. But even the writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels, who: certainly have no desire but simply to tell 
“ how it was ”, are nevertheless dependent upon the Church 
tradition, which on its side both influences and is influenced 
by the practice of the ceremony in the Churches there. Now, 
it is true that these texts can be critically worked over from 
a historical and literary point of view. If this work is methodi- 
cally and carefully done, it certainly leads us a little further. 
We come a little further behind the texts, and can perhaps 
even to a certain extent follow up the development of the 
Church tradition. But in doing so, we are in the nature of 
things moving on very uncertain ground. 

Here most of what can be said remains hypothetical. It 
is, however, at least highly improbable that Jesus instituted 
the Supper asaSacrament. It cannot even be quite certainly 
determined how far the early Christian meal-ceremony is 
directly connected with the parting meal of Jesus with His 
disciples. Perhaps it was originally only a continuation of 
the table-companionship which the historical Jesus had been 
wont to have with His disciples. In this table-companionship 
the Church experienced the Lord as present. The Present 
One is, however, at the same time He who went to death. 
His presence in the Church must thus be seen in relation to 
the way in which He went to His death. So a bridge can 
be built from the early Christian meal-ceremony to the parting 
meal of Jesus. It is quite well imaginable that this parting 
meal is then set in relation with the presence, experienced 
in the early Christian meal-ceremony, of the Living One who 
has passed through death. In technical language, that kind 
of thing is called a cult-legend. We have to reckon with it, 
and it is no use for us to shut our eyes to facts. 

This certainly makes considerably more difficult the 
study which was called for above of the New Testament bases 
of the Christian Lord’s Supper. Can we base the present 
doctrine and rite upon historical hypotheses ? Are we not 
faced with the following dilemma : Either we renounce any 
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doctrine of the Lord’s Supper which can be used by the 
Church, or else we renounce the attempt to find its historical 
foundation, and set up a definite historical development, 
such as the Pauline conception of the Last Supper, as the 
secure starting-point of all further dogmatic study, behind 
which we do not go? Both solutions, especially the second, 
have found their champions at the present day. But neither. 
of them can satisfy us. At this point the necessity of the 
third factor in any genuine theological study of the Lord’s 
Supper — the necessity for a systematic study of our own — 
becomes obvious. The recognition of the historical insecurity 
of our doctrine of the Last Supper must not lead to a resig- 
nation which suddenly swings over into a dogmatic positivism — 
and makes an orthodox virtue out of the scientific distress. 
The dilemma we have stated may not be set aside by any 
forced solution, but must be made fruitful for our own theolo- 
gical study. On the one-hand, it forbids us to absolutize 
any historical development of the Last Supper, even in the 
New Testament, and on the other hand it forces us to ask, 
about all historical developments of it, what the reality is 
which they describe. 

This reality can, however, be seen only within the frame- 
work of the whole of the Biblical message. It cannot be 
simply identified with any of the historical developments, 
but must be sought in them. In this process, these historical, 
developments do not at all stand on the same level. The 
Synoptic writers are to be preferred to Paul, and Paul to 
the Apostolic Fathers. The historical method permits us 
to a large extent to distinguish with considerable certainty 
between earlier and later layers of tradition in a historical 
document. For theological reasons we are forced to make 
use of this method. For example, it is important for us 
whether or not we can observe influences of the Greek mystery 
cults in St. Paul; and it is our duty to take account of these 
historical results in our theological study. That does not 
mean giving ourselves up to pure historicism. Not every 
historical addition must be rejected as such. Even supposing 
that we could come to a completely clear knowledge of the 
first Lord’s Supper, we should not be forced thereby to abide 
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by it without going further. It is not in the historical Jesus 
but in the living Christ that we believe. There does, however, | 
exist an irreversible relation between the living Christ and 
the historical Jesus. Every further development, though 
justified in itself, bears within it the danger of a false develop- 
ment and an estrangement by alien factors. This estrange- 
ment can be tested in the historical development of the 
Lord’s Supper by a three-fold study : 1. by the continual 
endeavour to reach a historical knowledge of the first Lord’s 
Supper; 2: by relating the individual historical develop- 
ments of it to the whole of the New Testament message ; 
3. by taking account in our own thinking of the immanent 
logic of the matter. Where, for example, an idea which is 
nonsensical in itself is present in one of the historical develop- 
ments of the Lord’s, Supper, it cannot lay claim to validity. 
This principle has nothing to do with rationalism. Genuine 
theological thinking honours the mystery; but dogmatic 
paradoxes and antinomies are not always the protective 
covering of the true mystery. Often enough they are simply 
the result of wrong approaches to the question and inadequate 
formulations. A dogmatic proposition which we cannot 
take up into the truth of our thinking has no religious signi- 
ficance for us. Thus everything depends upon the right 
balance between freedom and submission; and this is also 
true in the question of the Lord’s Supper. This certainly 
means that doctrine loses all statutory character and is taken 
up into the movement of religious thinking. Anyone who 
thinks this dangerous should examine himself to see whether 
he is being guided by theological considerations or by con- 
siderations of ecclesiastical politics in his insistence upon 
“pure doctrine ”. 


The Lord’s Supper in the Synoptics 


Let us now turn to the accounts of the Synoptic writers : 
Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mk. xiv. 22-25; Lk. xxii. 15-20. Limi- 
tations of space forbid us to enter at all adequately upon the 
many individual questions which arise in connection with 
them. We can pick out only the most essential things. 
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Two fundamental features stand out especially in the Synoptic 
Lord’s Supper: 1. the prospect of the meal in the Kingdom 
of God, and 2. the reference to the death of Jesus and its 
interpretation by the double symbolic action. The first of 
these features has fallen far too much into the background 
in the Church rite of the last centuries. Recent research 
has for that reason brought it out all the more (A. Schweitzer). 
Our practice and doctrine have much to learn from this. The 
Supper is a farewell meal, but at the same time a meal of 
hope. Like the miracles of Jesus, it belongs to the signs and 
tokens of the Rule of God which is breaking in (Matt. xii. 28). 
It points to the meal in the Kingdom of God (Isaiah xxv). 
It is an “ earnest ” just like the Holy Spirit who is granted 
to the Church. That is why, when it is celebrated, the prayer 
rings out : Maranatha! Come, Lord Jesus! But Jesus 
Christ is the Coming One only as the One who has already 
come. Jesus Christ is not only future, He is also present. 
As the Dead and Risen One, He is present alive in His Meal. 
That is affirmed by the second main feature of the Synoptic 
presentation. 

Why does Jesus use bread and wine ? Not for the sake 
of a profound symbolism. All attempts to find a foundation 
for the Biblical Last Supper in any kind of nature mysticism 
ignore the simple reality of the first meal. That meal is 
not concerned with any glorification of the elements. Jesus 
chooses them, not because of their special, symbolic capacity, 
but simply because they are there on the table. Jesus acts 
like a good teacher ; He speaks not abstractly but concretely. 
Everywhere He is the master of metaphor. The less far- 
fetched the metaphor or parable is, the more convincing it 
is. That is why Jesus uses here the parable of bread and 
wine. But here He adds the parabolic action to His meta- 
phorical speech. And it is a double parable. Bread and 
wine mean the same thing, namely the whole Christ who 
gives Himself completely to the Church with His sacrificed 
life. That is in any case the meaning of the breaking and 
giving of bread and wine. The meaning of the double parable 
is this : “ I must die, and this death is for your benefit ”. 
“ This is my body ” and “ This is my blood ” both mean the 
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same as “ This is |”. All materialistic misunderstandings 
of the Lord’s Supper would have been avoided if the material 
parable of “ body ” and “ blood ” had always been understood 
as a personal expression. . 

That paves the way for the solution of the most debated 
question : what does the identification of bread and body, 
wine and blood mean ? What is the meaning of the much- 
debated est 2. The controversy on this point is still hampered 
by the popular opposition of “is” and “ signifies”. If 
there is one thing, however, which the new endeavours to 
understand the Biblical Last Supper have shown, it is that 
this opposition is completely foreign to the accounts of the 
institution of the Supper. One cannot get on in exegesis 
today with the alternative : Luther or Zwingli. New Testa- 
ment study has definitely led us beyond that. In the first 
place, so much is clear : the esi is a significat. The historical 
situation of the first Supper becomes completely unimaginable 
if one tries’'to think of a material real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ. Is Jesus, who was standing bodily 
before His disciples, really supposed to have given these 
disciples His body and His blood to eat and to drink in a 
material way ? Apart from the fact that the disciples 
would never have understood such an offer, they would have 
had to turn away from it with horror. Anyone who describes 
such a consideration as rationalism, and opposes it by praising 
the unheard-of “ miracle ” of this meal, only shows that he 
has an impossible conception of miracle, and has not yet learn- 
ed to distinguish between miracle and prodigy. The charac- 
teristic of miracle is not. the absurd, but the breaking 
in of the Divine reality into time. Miracle must thus be 
understood as a Word of God, which indeed “ passeth all 
understanding ”, but is not by any means contrary to reason 
on that account. It is, however, essential that our view of 
the Lord’s Supper should not be in contradiction with the 
historical reality of the first meal. The correct Lutheran 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper cannot explain this meal in 
its historical uniqueness. The objections against it are not 
raised because of an untheological historicism. The specially 
objectionable thing is rather that in this conception the his- 
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torical reality of Him who became man threatens to disappear. 
In fact, Luther can only explain even the first Supper with 
the assistance of the ubiquity theory. That, however, means 
giving up every attempt at a historical understanding of the 
event. But without a historical understanding, all further 
speculation is built in the air. If a doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper fails at this point, then there is something wrong 
with it. But a historical understanding is possible only if 
we see or admit that in the first Supper we have primarily 
to do with a parabolic action. 

But another point is also almost universally recognized 
today by historical exegesis : this action, while it is parabolic, 
intends at the same time to communicate a reality. The 
significat is at the same time an est. In the parable the reality 
is present. Biblical thought does not know the modern 
opposition of image and thing. The thing is present in its 
token. Zwingli’s separation of them is characteristic of 
his humanistic point of view. Jesus does indeed give Himself 
under the metaphorical action of sharing out bread and wine, 
just as He is still present today under these tokens. But 
that does not mean at all that the bread is the body and the 
wine is the blood; for Christ gives Himself and not any 
material that is separable or distinguishable from Him. 
The reality of the Sacrament does not depend in any way 
upon a material understanding of it; rather would it be 
destroyed thereby. That is true of the Lord’s Supper just 
as it is true of baptism. There is nothing to be done with 
anyone who cannot see that the reality of Christ is contained 
in this parabolic action. But anyone for whom that is not 
sufficient had better take care lest he lose that reality. We 
cannot be given more than the whole Christ in His reality. 


The Pauline Conception of the Lord’s Supper 


But did not Paul transform the Supper of Jesus ? This 
way of putting the question comes out of the school which 
emphasized the study of the history of religion. According 
to that school, Paul created the sacramental rite of the Church 
by bringing in Hellenistic ideas and motives. The Lord’s 
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Supper of the Church really goes back, not to the simple 
meal-ceremony of Jesus, but to the Hellenistic mystery 
religions. The challenge which that school presented to 
theology on this basis could only be: Back from Paul to 
Jesus! On the other hand, the confessionalism which has had 
a revival today is quite ready, so far as it has passed through 
the historical school, to admit that there are Hellenistic 
elements in St. Paul, but it is glad that they are there; 
for with the help of a Paul who is understood in such a way 
it is supposed that the desired Scriptural proof for the 
material real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper can be carried out. However unbiblical the 
origin of such Pauline ideas may be, they are in the Bible 
now, and so are canonical and authoritative. This solution 
is untenable. Where Scriptural positivism is based upon 
such an abysmal scepticism, it is in a bad way. If the 
Pauline view of the Lord’s Supper was really a transformation 
of the original meaning, carried out with the aid of Helle- 
nistic elements, then a doctrine of the Lord’s Supper based 
upon it would not be Scriptural, but encumbered with rem- 
nants of heathenism. But it is still a very debatable point 
whether the Hellenistic elements in Paul were not unduly 
emphasized by the historical school. 

This question must be seen in the context of the more 
general problem of the relation between Jesus and Paul. 
The clear-cut opposition of Paul and Jesus which was custom- 
ary for some time has more and more had to make way for 
another judgment. Paul is once again being understood 
today as the faithful expositor of the Gospel of Jesus. The 
form of his thought and his language are different, but the 
root of the matter is the same. But there is certainly one 
thing which must always be kept in mind: between the 
message of Jesus and the preaching of Paul there stand 
Easter and Pentecost. For Paul, Christ is the exalted Lord. 
That is also expressed in the Lord’s Supper. In the first 
Supper, “ body ” and “blood ” cannot be separated from 
the historical Jesus at all. Now, however, bread and wine 
are representatives of the ascended Christ. As the “ Spirit ” 


(II Cor. ii. 17) the Lord is no longer bound by time and 
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place. Body and blood have thus become a phea tic “90, ‘) 
(spiritual) reality. “Body ” and “ blood ” here emphasifeg y Ee 
the continuity of this pneumatic reality with the historical ge 
Jesus. It is the same I in both cases, only the form of ex- ~ ; 
istence has changed. _ | 

But is there not something more that has to be said about \ 

“body ” and “blood ” in the Pauline Lord’s Supper ? . 
Does not Paul teach a material real presence after all, and 
even a manducatio indignorum (eating and drinking unworthi- 
ly) ? It is true that the Lord’s Supper is not only a symbol <i 
for Paul, but a Sacrament. As such, it is complete com- : 
munion with Christ, and is contrasted by Paul with “the table 
of devils ” (I Cor. x. 14 ff.). But this reference must not be 
made into a statement of the essential nature of the Pauline 
Lord’s Supper. It does not signify by any means that Paul 
is assenting to a magical conception of the Sacrament. Just 

/ as little as the reference to the “lords ” (I Cor. viii. 5) isa 
contribution to the content of the Pauline Christology, so 
little is the reference to the table of devils a contribution to 
the content of the Pauline doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
The thoughts of Paul must be understood from the point of 
view of his central experience of Christ. Compared with it, 
the analogies from the history of religion have in any case 
only a secondary significance. But even if, in view of I Cor. x. 
14 ff., we had to speak of a serious Hellenization of his idea 
of the Sacrament, it would not be permissible for us to canon- 
ize this historical statement. 

But does not I Cor. xi. 27 ff. speak clearly of the mandu- 

catio indignorum, and does not that presume the material 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ ? It is true 
that Lutheran polemics have supported themselves with 
special emphasis upon this passage. But two things have 
been overlooked in doing so. 1. The full presence of 
Christ is not bound up for Pauline thought with the substantial 
presence of body and blood as a materia coelestis (heavenly 
material). The Lord is the Spirit, who is also present where 
two or three are gathered together in His name. . This pre- 
sence is certainly to be understood as a real one, but by no 
means as a magical one. 2. There is no word in St. Paul 
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of any reception of the body and blood of Christ by the 
unworthy one. All that is said is that he is guilty of, Le., 
sins against, the body and blood of the Lord. That is quite 
a different matter. There is no reason for understanding 
anything different by body and blood here from what we 
understand in the Synoptic account of the Supper. The 
unworthy one thus sins against Christ, who is present in the 
Sacrament. This presence is not indeed placed in the faith 
of each individual, but is promised to the Church as such. 
If individuals despise it, then the ceremony becomes a Judg- 
ment upon them. It does not mean at all that body and 
blood act like a kind of poison. “ Not to discern the Lord’s 
body ” does not mean to doubt the material real presence of 
body and blood in bread and wine. Rather is the unworthy 
man one who leaves the commandment of Christ to love his 
neighbour out of account at this meal-ceremony. In saying 
this, Paul is thinking of quite definite conditions about which 
we can read in I Cor. xi. 20 ff. Anyone who in this way does 
not distinguish the Meal of Christ from the urge to satisfy 
his hunger eats and drinks to his own judgment. Thus it © 
is not at all necessary to presuppose a magical conception 
of the Sacrament in order to explain I Cor. xi. 27 ff. It is 
also true that anyone who despises the Word hears it to his 
own judgment. All that is necessary is that the reality of 
Christ should be recognized both in the Supper and inthe Word. 
But this reality is not bound up with a material real presence 
of body and blood in the sense of the strict Lutheran doctrine. 
Paul does not reflect upon the special nature of the Sacra- 
ment, or its necessity as compared with the Word. He is 
content with the fact that Christ is present in both. Finally, 
it must also be pointed out that Paul generally understands 
the Church by the words “ Body of Christ ”. That is to 
be remembered in reading both I Cor. x. 16 and I Cor. xi. 29. 
The mystical body of Christ is realized in the Lord’s Supper. 


The Johannine Conception of the Lord’s Supper. 


The way in which John wishes the Lord’s Supper to be 
understood is shown by the great discourse in John vi concern- 
ing the bread of life. For John, the Sacraments are “ signs ”, 
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just like the miracles of Jesus. The decisive thing is what 
lies behind the outward event, namely, the self-revelation 
of Christ. All miracles have only the one meaning: to 
testify to the sublime reality of the “I am He”. The same 
is true of the Sacraments. That is why the terminology 
of John vi can unconcernedly change over from “ bread ” 
to “flesh and blood ”. That is still true even if different 
literary layers can be distinguished here. Under both 
“signs ” the same reality, namely the Christ-I, is meant. 
That and nothing else, is the gift of the Sacrament. The 
realistic terminology must not lead us to miss that truth. 
John vi. 63 opposes itself clearly enough to any external and 
substantial conception, and any such conception would fall 
right out of the realm of thought of the Fourth Gospel. 
John unmistakably stands for the view to which Augustine 
- has given classic formulation : Crede ef manducasti (Believe, 
and thou hast eaten) ! The misunderstanding of the 
Jews (John vi. 52) is a striking proof that John is 
not thinking of a physical substance. The Johannine 
“ misunderstandings ” always arise through a failure to 
understand the spiritual meaning of a pictorial utterance of 
Jesus (cf. John 1. 19 ff., ii. 4 ff., etc.). These misunder- 
standings are never put right by John; they are countered 
and outbidden by utterances which go still further. That is 
also true of John vi. 53. That saying is to be interpreted in 
connection with verse 51. Both expressions are nothing 
but descriptions which point to the full communion with the 
Christ-I which Jesus gives to His disciples. John also calls 
it “life”. The gift which comes in the Sacrament is not 
bound to the Sacrament. The life is also promised to faith, 
to knowledge and to love (John v. 24, xvil. 3, xiv. 23; I John 
ii. 17, i. 14, iv. 16). John vi also opposes itself to any 
separation of the Sacrament from the connection with Christ 
as a whole. That separation inevitably comes in when body 
and blood are understood as separate heavenly substances. 
As against that, the great discourse of John vi, like all the 
_ Christ-discourses in the Fourth Gospel, is a self-revelation of 

the “I am He”. It is to be supposed, that the process of 
Hellenization, including the materialization of the Sacrament, 
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such as we encounter round about the turn of the first century 
in Ignatius of Antioch, had already begun in the Churches 
for whom John was writing. Over against this develop- 
ment, John calls them back to the true reality of the Sacra- 
ment. Just as he elsewhere revealed the deepest inward 
meaning of the story of Jesus, so he does here. 

In what then does the “hard saying” (John vi. 60) 
consist, if not in the offering of flesh and blood? The 
confession of Peter (John vi. 66 ff.) gives the answer. The 
decisive stumbling-block lies in the claim: “I am He”. 
It is not the recognition of an extraordinary fact, but the 
recognition of the true miracle of God, that the Word became 
flesh, which distinguishes the disciples from the enemies of 
Jesus. Everything continually points back to Christ 
Himself. 

We must here content ourselves with this rapid sketch: 
of the problems. Even it shows that the endeavour to 
understand the New Testament Lord’s Supper should have 
many consequences for the confessional discussion. The 
Biblical Lord’s Supper is not to be understood either purely 
symbolically or in any way magically. It is true that it 
cannot be simply equated with the first Supper which Jesus 
celebrated with His disciples, and of which we cannot have 
a completely clear historical knowledge. But the New 
Testament developments of the Lord’s Supper do still clearly 
remain in a continuity with the historical reality, however 
much they already represent an interpretation of that reality. 
They too, therefore, can lay claim to have authoritative 
significance for all later interpretations. 


The Eucharist in the Orthodox Church 


FATHER CASSIAN BESOBRASOFF 


Christ instituted the Eucharist. Throughout the history 


of the Church Christians have wished to take part in the — 


Lord’s Supper, but have interpreted it in different ways. 
My object in this article is to compare the New Testament 


institution with its interpretation in the Orthodox Church. 


What is the significance of the Eucharist in the New 
Testament ? 

It seems to me false to ask here the critical question as 
to the evolution which could have come about even within 
the limits of the New Testament. Is St. Paul’s conception 
different from that of the Synoptics ? And does the Eucha- 
rist mean something different to St. John than it meant to 
his predecessors ? Since the formation of the Sacred Canon 
the Church accepts the New Testament as a unity, and what- 
ever may be the interpretations of the institution of the 
Eucharist, which constitute the differences between the his- 
torical Churches, they always start from a recognition of the 
unity of the Bible. This starting point is all the more sure 
for me in this case, as critical research has not succeeded in 
proving that there does exist a process of evolution in the 
eucharistic doctrine of the New Testament. 


The Eucharist in the New Testament 


In the first place it is absolutely certain that in the New 
Testament the bread and the wine offered at the Eucharistic 
Meal are the Body and Blood of Our Lord. This is proved 
as much by the words of institution as by the teaching in the 
discourse on the Bread of Life (John vi). — “ This is my 
body 7, ¢ this is Amy Blood): (Matt, xxvii.’ 26, ° 285 
Mark xvi. 22, 24; cf. Luke xxi. 19-20; I Cor. xi. 24-25), 
can only be interpreted literally. And besides the verb 
trogein, used in John vi. 54, 56-58, to denote the manducation 
of the flesh of Our Lord, excludes any spiritualistic interpre- 
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tation : it has a definitely materialistic accent and means : 
to gnaw or to chew. It seems that St. John, in reproducing 
the Lord’s teaching, deliberately chose it to suggest the idea 
: of the reality of the communion. But it is none the less 
ns evident that the bread and wine remain bread and wine. 
a The words of the institution lead us to regard the bread and 
ai the wine as the Body and Blood of Our Lord, but they do 
a not transform the substance of the bread and wine that 
“a Jesus offers to his disciples. St. Paul says precisely this 
a (I Cor. x. 16-17; xi. 26-28). The idea of the communion 
Bs in the New Testament is that the faithful receive the real 
Bs. Body and the real Blood of Our Lord in the substance of 
bread and wine. 
E i The significance of communion is that the disciples par- 
of ticipate in the Passion and the Glory of the Lord. This is 
e proved equally well by the institution, as related in the Synop- 
tic Gospels and in I Corinthians, and by the discourse of John 
vi. The condition of the Eucharist is the death of Jesus. It 
is in death that the Body of Jesus is broken for his disciples, 
and that his Blood, separated from his Body (or his Flesh, 
in St. John), is shed for them. St. Paul wrote to the Corin- 
a thians : “ For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this 
a cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come ” (I Cor. xi. 26). 
But by participating in the death of Our Lord, the disciples 
will come to participate in his Glory. This is St. Paul’s idea: 
they will see the glory of the Lord when He cometh. And 
Jesus himself, when he instituted the Eucharist, spoke of 
the Kingdom of God where he would drink the new wine 
(Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25). The new wine is the symbol 
. of the new creature (cf. II Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15), of the life 
oe of the world to come, anticipation of which is given to the 
disciples in the communion. The Blood of Jesus, offered 
in the Eucharist, is shed for the remission of sins (Matt. 
xxvi. 28). It is only the remission of sins that opens the 
gates of the Kingdom. In the Fourth Gospel, the communion 
of the Flesh and the Blood of the Son of Man is the condition 
of eternal life and resurrection on the last day (John vi. 54). 
In the first part of this discourse the same promise is given 
to those who believe in Jesus (John vi. 40), which brings the 
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conclusion that communion is interpreted as the fulness of 
faith. Faith also presupposes the union of the believer with 
the One in whom he believes. This union which is consum- 
mated in the Eucharist is the condition of life. But fulness 
of life will be attained in the world to come. And for this 
reason St. John makes a distinction between eternal life and 
the resurrection on the last day. We see that the Eucharist 
which is in the Synoptic tradition the anticipation of the 
glory of the Kingdom, is the condition of that glory in Johan- 
nine theology. The two conceptions supplement each other. 


The Eucharist as Sacrifice 


But a careful study of the New Testament does not allow 
us to stop here. In the discourse on the Bread of Life (John 
vi), a link is established between the Eucharist and the Ascen- 
sion of the Son of Man (vs. 62). Seeing his audience shocked 
at his teaching, Jesus says to them : “ Doth this offend you ? 
What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he 
was before? ” The question which is implied is : what 
would you say ? The connection which these words establish 
between the Eucharist and the Ascension is primarily a nega- 
tive one. The mystery of the Ascension goes as far beyond 
the comprehension of man as the Eucharist, and even further. 
But the juxtaposition of these two mysteries points to the 
fact that there is a positive connection between them. In 
Johannine theology Jesus’ departure in the Ascension is the 
condition for the coming of the Holy Spirit (cf. John xvi. 7). 
We shall see later on that the mystery of the Eucharist pre- 
supposes the activity of the Holy Spirit (John vi. 63). But 
here I wish to stress another point. In the Passion of Jesus, 
which is conceived as his glory (John xii. 23, xiii. 31-32, 
xvii. 1, etc.) St. John brings out the idea of sacrifice. This 
appears in the interpretation of the parable of the Good 
Shepherd (cf. x. 11-18), and again more clearly in the High- 
Priestly Prayer (ch. xvii) which reminds us of the prayer of 
the High-Priest of the Old Testament in the sanctuary on the 
day of atonement (Lev. xvi). The idea of sacrifice is expres- 
sed most definitely by the verb hagiazo (to sanctify) which 
is used three times in the High-Priestly prayer. In praying 
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this prayer Jesus speaks as the priest who offers the sacrifice. 
But he is not only the priest. He is also the victim. 

Now the idea of sacrifice dominates the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Here too it is Jesus who is the High Priest of the _ 
New Covenant, who offers his sacrifice in the true tabernacle. 
The true tabernacle is the heavenly tabernacle (Hebrews viii), 
and the sacrifice of Jesus is the offering of his blood (Hebrews 
ix. 14). This conception of the High Priest offering his blood 
in the heavenly tabernacle seems to contradict the historical 
fact that Jesus shed his Blood on Calvary. But on closer 
examination this conclusion is not justified. In the act of 
sacrifice it is necessary to distinguish between the immolation 
of the victim and the actual offering. It is only the offering 
which is strictly speaking the action of a priest. Jesus was 
sacrificed on Calvary; but in his capacity as High Priest of 
the New Covenant he offered his sacrifice in the heavenly 
tabernacle. The two acts cannot be separated from each 
other. But Calvary has its place in history, that is in time. 
Heaven and heavenly tabernacle belong to eternity. It is 
in this sense that Revelation (xi. 8) speaks of the lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world. 

In the Fourth Gospel even the Passion of Jesus cannot 
be separated from his Resurrection and Ascension, which is 
mentioned once again in John xx. 17. The “ anabasis ” of 
Jesus, which is the Johannine term, includes his Passion as 
well as his Resurrection and Ascension. And it is precisely 
for this reason that his Passion is regarded as his Glory. In 
interpreting the Fourth Gospel in the terms of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, one could say that it is in his Ascension 
that Jesus, the High Priest of the New Covenant, offered 
his sacrifice in the heavenly tabernacle. The Eucharist 
then, in so far as it is participation in the Passion, considered 
as a sacrifice, is from this very fact also a sacrifice. It is 
a projection within the bounds of time of the sacrifice of 
Christ offered in the heavenly tabernacle and belonging to 
& eternity, and the Priest officiating at the Eucharist on earth 
a is united with Christ. In the sacrifice of the Eucharist he 
x and Christ are one. It is now evident that there does in 

fact exist a positive connection between the Eucharist and 
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the Ascension, and that the recognition of this connection 
has allowed us to arrive at certain dogmatic conclusions of 
fundamental importance. 

Moreover, after having spoken of the Ascension (John vi. 
62), Jesus contrasts the spirit that quickeneth with the flesh 
that profiteth nothing (vs. 63). Whatever the interpretation 
of this difficult passage may be, we cannot help recognizing _ 
in it an allusion to the activity of the Holy Spirit in connection 
with the mystery of the Eucharist. Again, in the text from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews which I quoted above (ix. 14), 
Christ offered himself to God through the eternal Spirit. 
The alternative reading “ holy ” (“ through the Holy Spirit ”) 
is usually rejected by the critics and the interpretation of 
the spirit, in the sense of the divine Hypostasis of the Holy 
Spirit, has few supporters. Nevertheless it is still quite 
possible, and it is indeed true that each mention of the spirit 
in connection with salvation effected by God, leads us inevi- 
tably to think of the activity of the divine agent of the Holy 
Spirit. So it is that the evidence of Hebrews ix. 14 speaks 
to us of the part which the Holy Spirit has in the sacrifice 
of Christ in the heavenly tabernacle. If the Eucharist is 
our participation in the sacrifice of Christ, the mention of 
the Spirit in John vi. 63, in connection with the Eucharist, 
isinitsright place. It affirms the activity of the Holy Spirit in 
the Eucharist, in so far as this is considered as a sacrifice. 

These dogmatic reflections which we have taken from the 
texts of St. John, compared with those of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, are sufficient explanation of the Eucharist, which 
is, in the New Testament, as much the condition of eternal 
hfe and of the Resurrection as the anticipation of the Kingdom 
in this world. These reflections lead us also to understand 
the importance which was attributed to the Eucharist in the 
Apostolic Church. In I Cor, xi St. Paul speaks of those who 
eat and drink the Lord’s Supper in an unworthy manner 
(vs. 27). He exhorts the faithful to “ discern ” the Lord’s 
body and not to approach it without having “judged ” 
themselves (vs. 31). And he knows that the bread of the 
Kucharist is the link which establishes and maintains the 
unity of the Church (I Cor. x. 16-17). 
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The Eucharist according to Eastern Orthodox Liturgy 


We can now pass on to the teaching on the Eucharist 
professed by the Orthodox Church. We shall look for it 
almost exclusively in the liturgical texts which express better 
than theological treatises the conscience of the Church. 

These texts are unanimous in affirming that the faithful 
receive in the Lord’s Supper the real Body and the real Blood 
of the Lord. .There are numerous proofs of this. I need 
only quote one : the prayer that the priest recites secretly 
during the “Cherubimic Hymn ”, in which he entreats Christ 
to allow him to “ stand before the Holy Altar and perform 
the sacred mystery of his Holy and Pure Body and Precious 
Biood ”: In the prayer, recited by the faithful as they 
approach the communion, they too confess that “ this is in 
very truth the Precious Body and this the Precious Blood of 
the Lord ”. . 

But the Orthodox Church is far from understanding the 
transformation of the eucharistic elements as a literal one. 
As for their substance, the bread does not become flesh and 
the wine does not become blood. The priest is even recom- 
mended, in a special appendix to the Orthodox Service-Book, 
to abstain from communion if he should become aware that 
the bread had become flesh, or had taken on the form of a 
child, or if the wine had become blood. He should set aside 
the elements thus transformed and recommence the service. 
This same idea is found in ascetic legends, where the miracle 
is explained as a response to a lack of faith : the hermit who 
was slow to believe in the mystery of the Eucharist draws 
back when confronted with the elements transformed into 
flesh and blood : he can only take part in the Lord’s Supper 
in the form of bread and wine. 

The Eucharistic Meal is a participation in the Passion 
of Jesus. This idea does not need to be proved. From the 
beginning of the liturgy, of which the Eucharist is the centre, 
the different actions of the Priest and the prayers which he 
recites in secret, are linked with the different moments in 
the Passion of Jesus. Before the epiclesis he recites aloud 
the words of the institution. 
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It is more important to notice the connection which exists 
between the Eucharist and the Glory of the Lord. The idea 
that the object of the communion is to grant the remission 
of sins and eternal life to the faithful, is repeated again and 
again in the prayers which precede the communion and in 
the thanksgiving which follows. In a special litany the holy 
mysteries of Christ are called “ divine, holy, spotless, immor- — 
tal, heavenly, lifegiving and awful ”. In one of the prayers — 
of the Liturgy of St. Basil, spoken in secret after the conse- 
cration and before the communion, the priest prays for the’ 
faithful that they may now receive the heavenly gifts, which 
are eternal and incorruptible. But the communion is not 
only the condition of eternal life in the world to come. It 
is also the anticipation of it. Inthe same prayer in the liturgy 
_of St. Basil the priest prays for all manner of people in all 
conditions of life here on earth : he prays for the marriage- 
bond, for children, for adolescents, for old folk, for travellers, 
for widows, for orphans, for prisoners, for the sick, etc.. . 
Perfect communion will be possible when “ the days which 
know no evening of the Kingdom of Christ ” (secret prayer 
of the priest after the communion) will come. 

The Body and the Blood of Christ offered to the faithful 
in the Eucharist are the Body and Blood glorified. This is 
why “the mysteries of Christ ” are so often called “ awful 
mysteries ”. They are awful because they belong to realities 
of another world. Another expression of this idea is a com- 
parison, often repeated, between communion and fire. This 
fire consumes the sins, but does not harm the believer who 
approaches with reverence : on the contrary it purifies the 
soul and renders incorruptible the body. It is food for the 
intelligence and it deifies the spirit. The glorified Body of 
the Lord, which believers receive in the Holy Communion, 
is the Body with which he ascended to the right hand of the 
Father. It is the Body of his Ascension. So it is not sur- 
prising to read in one of the prayers that the faithful recite 
before the communion the following : “Thou, who hast 
deified by Thy most glorious Ascension the flesh of Thine 
Incarnation, and hast honoured it with a seat at the right 
hand of the Father, make me worthy, through the communion 
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of the Holy mysteries, to be at Thy met hand among those 
who are called to be saved ” 

But the Eucharist, in its Gritiodex conception, is more 
than a mystic supper. It is a sacrifice. From the beginning 
of the liturgy a great number of secret prayers bring out this 
idea of sacrifice. The sacrifice of the Eucharist is'a “ sacrifice, 
spiritual and unbloody ”. It isnot and cannot bea repetition 
or a revival of the Passion of Christ on Calvary. The only 
explanation of this conception of the Eucharist is the idea 
which we have drawn from the Biblical texts : the eternal 
sacrifice of the Lord in the heavenly tabernacle is projected 
in the sacrifice of the Eucharist within the bounds of space 
and time. The ministry of the priest, in so far as he is the 
one who sacrifices the Eucharist, is exalted in the documents 
of liturgical piety. God has given him a tremendous power, 
his ministry is higher than the angels’, in this ministry of 
the priest it is Jesus himself who consecrates the eucharistic 
elements. As Christ at the Last Supper, it is the priest who 
distributes the Lord’s Supper to the faithful. Still more, 
in offering the sacrifice he is one with Christ, officiating in the 
heavenly tabernacle. This idea of the priest representing 
Christ and one with Christ in the sacrifice of the Eucharist, is 
frequently found in Orthodox writings from the time of the Fath- 
ers of the Church. It can be seen in the liturgical symbolism. 

It only remains to note the special place which belongs 
in the Eucharist to the Holy Spirit. The last part of the 
liturgy, which is called the Liturgy of the Faithful, is intro- 
duced by a secret prayer in which the priest confesses his 
belief that he has been appointed to this ministry by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. After the Great Entrance he 
prays God that “ his sacrifice may be acceptable and that the 
good spirit of His grace may rest upon him and upon these 
holy gifts and upon all God’s people ”. The Eucharistic 
epiclesis, which is the culminating point of the liturgy, is 
precisely the invocation of the Holy Spirit. The change of 
the eucharistic elements is brought about by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. That is why, after the consecration, the 
priest prays that the holy gifts may bring those who shall 
partake of them to the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 
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We find the same idea again in the prayer which precedes 
the Lord’s prayer. The priest himself who offers the sacri- 
fice of the Eucharist, was raised to the priesthood by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit which was conferred upon him in 
the sacrament of ordination. But a share in the Holy Spirit 
is not the only consequence of the communion. The elements 
of the Eucharist having become the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, it is He himself who comes to dwell in the faith- — 
ful. This idea is expressed as clearly as possible in the prayers 
before the communion and in the secret prayer in the liturgy 
of St. Basil the Great, which precedes the Lord’s Prayer. It 
is the Lord who is revealed to us in the Holy Communion 
through the activity of the Holy Spirit. 


The Central Place of Communion 


After this exposition of the Orthodox teaching on the. 
Eucharist, it is unnecessary to insist on the importance which 
is attributed to the communion in the Church. In approach- 
ing the Holy Communion, the believer is conscious of his 
unworthiness, he recognizes the manifold sins which separate 
him from Christ. An old practice, observed especially in the 
Russian Church, demands that the faithful, before approach- 
ing the communion, should receive remission of their sins 
in the sacrament of penance. This practice, which is not 
universally observed in the Orthodox world, is nevertheless 
symptomatic : it underlines the importance of the Eucharist. 
What remains to be noted, is, so to speak, the social signifi- 
cance of the Eucharist. In the prayer of the liturgy of St. 
Basil which the priest reads in secret after the consecration, 
he says : “ Unite us one with another, we who partake of 
the same bread and the same cup ”. It is St. Paul’s idea 
in I Cor. x. 16-17. The Holy Communion is the mystic link 
which constitutes the unity of the Church, which is itself the 
Body of Christ. The unique place which’ the Eucharist 
occupies in the life of the Church and in the individual lives 
of the faithful, brings out the importance of the liturgy of 
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which the Eucharist is the centre. The recognition of this 
importance is one of the characteristics of our time. Ortho- 
dox peoples are becoming more conscious than they were of 
the great treasure entrusted to them. The quantitative 
principle, which tried to complete the liturgy by different 
services of intercession which were added to it, has something 
offensive about it to-the Orthodox conscience of our day. 
And, too, communion is becoming more and more frequent, 
especially in the Russian Church. ‘ 

Our task is ended. The Church has always wished to 
express its doctrine in the actual terms of the Bible. The 
prolonged controversies of the [Vth century were provoked 
by the opposition to certain formulas in the Nicene Creed 
which were not to be found in the Bible. They were finally 
accepted when the conviction was spread abroad that they 
were in accordance with the deaching of the Bible. This 
example is instructive for us. The exposition of the eucha- 
ristic doctrine of the Orthodox Church shows us that this 
too is in complete accordance with the evidence of the New 
Testament. I would go so far as to say that it is the only 
possible interpretation of the Biblical teaching. 

According to the evidence of the Bible and its interpre- 
tation in the Orthodox Church, the eucharistic communion 
is the link which unites the faithful and makes of them the 
Body of Christ. In the unity of the eucharistic sacrifice this 
link does not know the limits of time and space. All believers 
in every place and in every age share in the sacrifice of Christ 
in the heavenly tabernacle. If it were not so, the unity 
would be limited to members of a local congregation partaking 
of the Holy Communion at the same liturgy. Formally it 
is limited to those who recognize, in the Orthodox Church, 
the eucharistic teaching of the New Testament. In principle 
there exists no intercommunion between members of the 
Orthodox Church and members of other Christian confessions. 
But I often ask myself whether the heart of the Christian is 
not greater and deeper than dogmatic formulas. The eucha- 
ristic formulas of the non-Orthodox confessions are different 
i from those of the Orthodox. But their eucharistic faith, 
: is it not often, without them realizing it, the same as ours ? 
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The Roman Catholic Conception 
of the Holy Communion 


RoBERT GROSCHE 


The celebration of the Holy Communion — or the Eucha- 
_rist, which from an early date was the Church’s name for the 
Mysterium fidei — is for us the service of the Church of Christ. 
The celebration of the Eucharist is the spiritual centre of a 
day made holy by the Church’s Hours of prayer. The 
_whole sacramental sanctification of life (including confir- 
mation, marriage, ordination, and all the other blessings and 
consecrations of the Church which take place in relation to 
the Mass), is closely bound up with the Eucharist, both 
inwardly and outwardly. Just because the celebration of 
the Mass has this absolute meaning, the Catholic Church 
makes it an explicit rule for its members to consecrate the 
Lord’s day by taking part in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The Roman Catholic Church sees in the celebration of 
the Eucharist the fulfilment of Christ’s command : “ This do 
in remembrance of me ”. She is conscious that she receives 
the celebration from the hands of her Bridegroom and there- 
fore in celebrating the Eucharist she is acting in obedience 
to a command and not merely expressing a spontaneous 
religious impulse, 


Communion as a Memorial 


The celebration itself is for us, according to the words 
of St. Paul (I Cor. xi. 26), the preaching of the mystery of 
Christ, which was supremely revealed in the death of Jesus 
on the Cross for the salvation of the world. It is the memoria 
passionis ; thus it perpetually reminds the Church that she 
is saved through the precious blood of the unblemished 
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Lamb; that she lives not of herself, but only through the 
grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and that she is only saved 
and sanctified through the Cross. The celebration of the 
Eucharist is therefore the confession that the Church knows 
herself to be dependent alone on Jesus Christ, the Crucified. 
So the memoria leads to the thanksgiving, to the Eucharisita ; 
it leads on to the thanksgiving for the saving acts of the 
Lord which the anamnesis recalls. But, as the Liturgy shows, 
it is the giving of thanks per ipsum, cum ipso el in ipso, It 
is thus the thanksgiving which the Church can offer only 
- because she is the Body of Christ. . 

But the Eucharist is for us not a memoria in the sense 
of a mere remembrance (nuda commemoratio) of a naked 
historical fact, but a memoria which contains reality. “ The’ 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the 
blood of Christ ? The bread which we break is it not a 
communion of the body of Christ ?” (I Cor. x. 16). The 
holy signs, the bread and wine, conceal the mystery of the 
presence of the Lord, who gives Himself to us in the sacrificial 
meal. The memoria consists in this, that — according to 
the command of Christ : “ This do in remembrance of me ” — — 
the Church does what Jesus Christ Himself did. According 
to Holy Scripture, we see in these holy acts the anticipation 
of the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross on Good Friday. In so 
acting, the Church does what Jesus did in the company of 
His disciples. It is thus an objective Memorial by an act. 
The redeeming death of Christ becomes a reality beneath 
the veil of the rites, as it is said in the Secreta of the Ninth 
Sunday after Whitsun : Quofies huius hostiae commemoratio 
celebratur, opus nostrae redemplionis exercetur1. The Com- 
munion is thus a real and objective memorial feast, since the 
body given for the salvation of men, and the blood of Christ 


poured out for the establishment of the New Covenant, are 
really present. 


1 As often as the commemoration of this sacrifice is celebrated, the work 
of our redemption is carried out. — Translator. : 
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The Communion as a Sacrifice 


The memoria is for us a repraesenialio. But in so far 
as the celebration is an objective “ bringing of a reality into 


the present ”, and not merely a subjective “ representation ”, 


we describe it as a sacrifice, and it is for us a sacrifice : _Inquan- 
lum enim in hoc sacramento repraeseniatur passio Christi, qua 
Christus obtulit se hostiam Deo, habet rationem  sacrificii' 
(St. Thomas Aquinas, Summe theol. III, 79, 7, cf. 73, 4). 
In considering the celebration of the Communion as a sacri- 
fice, we do not mean to say, as is so often understood (and I 
admit that unfortunate expressions of Catholic theologians 
are to blame for this misunderstanding), that we men can 
of ourselves add something to the sacrifice of Christ, through 
a sacrifice which is merely a human act. That would mean 
that we save ourselves. But we simply wish to say that the 
celebration is a sacrifice, since it is the repraesentatio of the 
sacrifice of Christ. Thus, through the sacrifice of the Church, 
the sacrifice of Christ is not diminished in value, but actually 
shown to be the sacrifice which brings salvation for many 
(Mark xiv. 24). 

The Eucharist is thus not an absolute but a relative sacri- 
fice. It can certainly not be denied, that, as I mentioned 
above, many Catholic presentations have not clearly expres- 
sed this aspect. On account of the attacks on the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist, Catholic theology has been led 
to lay particular stress onit. But in so doing it has sometimes 
been-led astray. It has sometimes begun with a general 
philosophical or religious-historical conception of sacrifice, 
and has interpreted the Biblical texts and the Fathers and 
also the Liturgy from this standpoint. Particularly in the 
post-tridentine theories of sacrifice this led to the sacrifice 
of the Mass appearing almost as an independent sacrifice, in 
which people strove in different ways to indicate the different 
sacrificial elements. Moreover, it meant that in theory and 
in practice a new meaning was given to the offering of the 


1 For inasmuch as in this sacrament is represented the passion of Christ, 
by which Christ offered Himself a sacrifice to God, it has the significance of a 
sacrifice. — Translaior. 
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gifts of the bread and wine as a sacrifice in themselves, which 
it was not easy to relate to the real sacrifice, namely the 
Flesh and Blood of Christ. Latterly the theory of the myster- 
ies developed particularly in connection with the Liturgical 
Movement (which it is true is in some particulars a source of 
theological controversy, though almost universally accepted 
today in essence) has brought out very clearly the thought 
of the repraesentatio and so has laid a deep theological foun- 
dation for the relative character of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

The repracsentatio of the sacrifice of Christ is now carried 
out through the Church, which does what Christ Himself did 
at the Last Supper. If the Catholic teaching, as the Council 
of Trent established it, speaks of the identity of the sacrifice 
of the Mass with the sacrifice of the Cross, since in both 
“ sacrifices ” the same sacrificial Priest offers the same sacri- 
ficial gift, this means that the sacrificial Priest in the Mass 
is Christ. On the other side the Liturgy says equally clearly 
that the eucharistic sacrifice is offered by the Church, that 
is, by the priest and by the “ holy people ”. We understand 
this to mean that in the sacrifice of the Mass, Christ offers 
Himself through the service of the Priest, but He offers Him- 
self with His Church, which is His Bride. To quote from 
St.Augustine, the agent of the eucharistic mystery is the 
folus Christus, caput et corpus. In the command of insti- 
tution Christ gave the Church the power to offer His Flesh and 
Blood to the heavenly Father as He Himself had done at the 
Last Supper. And so we say that we offer the sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ because, and in so far as, we are 
the Body of Christ. Hence it becomes clear that the under- 
standing of the Catholic teaching on the Communion pre- 
supposes the understanding of the Catholic teaching on the 
Church. This teaching, as we believe, takes absolutely 
seriously the Biblical conception of the Body of Christ, and 
this Catholic interpretation seems to us to find support also 
in the latest exegesis. 

The celebration of the Eucharist is thus a sacrifice of 
the Church, in so far as Christ, who is united as Head with 
His Body, as High Priest makes the offering of Himself to 
God. But as Christ is united in one Body with the Church, 
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His Bride, as the offerer of the sacrifice, so also is He one 
with her as the sacrifice which is offered. “The mystery 
of the Cross which was once enacted in blood on the body 
of the earthly Jesus, is effected without blood through the 
sacrament on the mystical body of the heavenly Lord. It 
is not effected on Christ as He Himself lives in heaven, but 
on Christ as He lives in the Church, as His body still on earth ” 
(G. Sdhngen). In both cases we can speak of a “ mystical 
concomitance ” of the Body with the Head such as St. Au- 
gustine had in mind when he said : Chrislus Jesus 

et sacerdos est, ipse offerens, ipse et oblatio. Cutius rei sacra- 
mentum colidianum esse voluit ecclesiae sacrificium quae cum 
ipsius capilis corpus sil,-.se ipsam per ipsum discil offerret 
(De civ. Dei X. 20). 


Communion as a Sacrament 


But the sacrifice of the Church is expressed in holy signs. 
For the Eucharist is a sacrament, that is to say, it stands 
in genere signi. In comparison with the other sacraments 
the Eucharist is indeed a special kind of sign. Whereas in 
the other sacraments the esse, the execution and the reception 
are one act, in the Eucharist they are divided. The action 
and the reception are separated from the esse and from one 
another, but they are not to be separated arbitrarily. If 
we believe that under the form of bread and wine the Body 
and Blood of Christ are, after the consecration, truly, really 
and essentially present, we do so in obedience to the word 
of Scripture : “ This is my Body : this is my Blood ”, and not 
out of any arbitrary materialistic conception. But the 
Flesh and Blood are always present as sacrificial food ; even 
outside the Mass they do not lose this property of being 
sacrificial food. And so if St. Thomas once said : Sacramen- 
lum eucharistiae perficitur in ipsa |consecralione materiae ; 
alia vero sacramenta perficiuntur in applicatione materiae ad 


1 Jesus Christ is both himself the priest making the offering and himself 
the offering. Whereof He desired the daily sacrament to be the sacrifice of 
the Church, who, since she is the Body of which He himself is the Head, teaches 
us to offer herself through Him. — Translator. 


yr 
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hominem sanctificandum} (St. Th. III, 73, 1 ad 3), we must 
not take this to mean that the presence of Christ is present 
in the elements as an end in itself, since St. Thomas himself 
says in a general way in the same article : sacramenta ecclesiae 
ordinantur ad subveniendum homini in vita spirituali?. 

On the other hand, the fact of the Real Presence results 
in the adoration of the Reserved Sacrament. Nevertheless 
the order must not be reversed : the Eucharist is not reserved 


in order that it may be adored, but it is adored because it — 


is reserved. The Church has defended the reality of the holy 
sign by means of the conception of éransubstantiation. This 
conception is not to be understood as either an attempt to 
“ materialize ” the divine and so to make it a possession for 
men, or as an attempt to replace the creaturely humility 
by divine glory, and so to put “ sight ” in the place of faith. 
Rather was it the Church’s intention, as shown by the history 
of the mediaeval controversies over the Communion, to safe- 
guard on the one side the symbolic and spiritual character 
of the sacrament and on the other side its reality. The his- 
torical dogmatic development had indeed diverse consequences: 
not only was the mystery too often made a subject of ration- 
alization, but through the stress on the reality of the pre- 
sence of Christ, on the one hand, the awareness of the sacra- 
mental side of this presence almost disappeared, and with 
it went the provisional nature of the sacrament and its escha- 
tological reference to the revelation of the Lord hidden in 
the sacramental signs; on the other hand, it made it casy 
for the Real Presence to appear as the true matter (res) 
of the Sacrament. 

We must follow the Scholastics, and never lose sight of 
the fact that in the Eucharist there is a double significance. 
The Bread and Wine are signs for the Body and Blood of 
Christ, but these themselves are signs of the unity of the 
Church. So there is an advantage in calling the Eucharist 


1 The sacrament of the Eucharist is completed in the actual consecration 
of the material; but other sacraments are completed in the application of the 
material to the. man who is to be sanctified. — Translator. : 

* The sacraments of the Church are ordained for the help of man in the 
spiritual life. — Translator. 
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communio. In recent times people have been inclined to 
think of the union of Christ with the soul of the communicants 
in an individualistic way ; but the word communio has never- 
theless retained its original meaning. Today we are getting 
back to the profound conception of the Fathers not only of 
a moral but of an ontological unity. The Communion or 
the Eucharist is for us the Mystery in which the Church, in 
partaking of the sacramental Body of Christ, appears itself 
as His mystical Body. 


The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper 
in the Reformed Church 


CHARLES WESTPHAL 


The Reformed Church puts the Communion Table in the 
heart of the sanctuary, and on this Holy Table the Holy Book 
is laid open. The two signs whereby the believer recognizes 
the Church of Jesus Christ are the Word and the Sacrament. 
Inseparable signs, which give meaning to all that is celebrated 
here : the community, gathered together to give to its Lord the 
worship that is His due, listens to the Word and receives the 
Sacrament in the same act of faith. The Word, through the 
miraculous action of the Holy Spirit, is Jesus Christ living, 
speaking hic et nunc to his Church. The Sacrament is the 
“ seal ” of the Word, it bears witness, by a similar action of the 
Holy Spirit, to the reality of the Incarnation, the» con- 
temporaneity of Jesus Christ and of his unique Sacrifice with 
which he confirms and transmits the fruit of salvation. 
Christian worship is only complete if the Lord’s Supper 
confirms the preaching of the Word; and if the communion 
service is not celebrated every Sunday in the Reformed 
Church the reasons are only historical ones. 


“ Do this in remembrance of Me” 


The foundation of the Lord’s Supper is the command given 
by Jesus, and any other justification for it is vain. It was 
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“on the night that He was delivered up ” that he gave this 
command to his disciples. Judas had just gone out into the 
night ; the disciples had contended about their places in his 
Kingdom ! but the Lord had performed the crowning act of 
his love for them by washing their feet, by speaking his last 
words of love, warning and hope to them; then came the 
mortal sadness of Gethsemane, then the gleam of torches and 
swords, then their flight, their desertion, their denial, and 
with the dawn the yell of the crowd for his death. The 
memory of Jesus always brings us back to this night 
culminating in the darkness of Golgotha, to his broken body, 
his bloodshed, to this unique hour in our history wherein God 
established the New Covenant : “ Christ, at the time appoint- 
ed, died for sinners ”, and it is thus that “ God hath shown 
forth His love for us”. Every time that we communicate, 
we remember that this has really happened, this miraculous 
descent of God into our human life, this redeeming self- 
abasement, this extreme consequence both of our sin and of 
God’s love. The Lord’s Supper brings us into the presence 
of the Christ of the Gospels, forbids us to yield to the 
temptation of making for ourselves other images of him, 
reminds us and affirms for us that the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of faith are one single revelation. 

“ Do this ”, take this food : the act of breaking the bread 
together constitutes the Sacrament, the act which draws the 
community together, the family of Christ assembled in the 
presence of its Lord. That is why we call it Supper or Com- 
munign. It is the act which foretells the last community, 
the feast where the Lord “ will drink new wine with us in the 
Kingdom of the Father ”. That is why we assemble around 
the Holy Table to receive together the bread and the wine, 


the humble, necessary food with which Christ feeds his Church. 


But this meal has a still more precise meaning. “The 
night that he was delivered up ” was the night of the Passover 
(Exodus xii), the night when Israel eats of the food of 
deliverance, the meal eaten standing, like men rescued from 
the land of bondage, their loins girt as men ready to set out 
for the Promised Land. The Lamb is slain, the mark of 
blood is on the doorposts, and so is accomplished the “ pass- 
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over ” of the Eternal Almighty who judges and saves. It 
was not by chance that Jesus chose this night to die. For he 
is “the Lamb of God ”, bearing our griefs, bruised for our 
transgressions : “ Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us ” 
The Lord’s Supper is for us what the passover was for Israel : 
a sign made with blood, a sign of grace, the sign of the one 
“passover ” of God in Jesus Christ. Jesus did not abolish 
this sign which the Eternal gave His people; he fulfilled it. 
That is why the Lord’s Supper is the sign above all others, the 
Sacrament above all others, which seals the unity of the - 
“ people whom God has chosen for Himself ”. 

“Do this ” ; it is a command and an appeal : receive this 
grace, “ Come, for all is ready ”, “ all is accomplished ”. All 
that he had to do is finished ; : you have nothing else to do for 
your salvation : take, eat this bread, drink this cup. Come, 
“weary and heavy laden”, do not wait until you have 
mastered this fatigue, until you have learnt to carry your 
burden worthily ! but come as you are, “ poor, lame, halt, 
blind ” : the banquet of the Kingdom is served for you, the 
Table where everything is the gift of your Lord. It is an 
unbelievable invitation, disturbing in that it is so freely 
given. We should be less afraid if we could deserve it a little. 
Moreover it is obligatory : “ Gompel them to come in’ 
Mysterious and awful speech, which must remind us that we 
are not free : when the Lord calls, His word is our order 
(in the two senses of the word : command and “ ordering ” 
creation). Our different ways of believing, coming and 
answering Jesus Christ cannot therefore be offered as objec- 
tions. He says : Do this in remembrance of Me. And here 
at the Table where we celebrate this memorial, the miracle of 
Emmatis happens over again : He breaks the bread, our eyes 
are opened and we know him (Luke xxiv. 31). 


*“ Let each one therefore prove himself 4 

The Lord’s Supper, which is our means of grace, may be 
partaken of “ unworthily ”, and one may be “ guilty ” of the 
body of the Lord — receive him without “ discerning ” him, 
and receive also a “ judgment against oneself”. The Lord’s 
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Supper is our trial, it puts us on guard, on the watch : it is the 
visible sign of what our sin cost as well as being the sign of our 
pardon. It is the judgment from which we do not hide, 
because it is a judgment of love, the most radical, the most 
exacting. For we can “get round ” the law, but we cannot 


_ deceive love. 


This judgment reveals to us the real nature of sin. Its 
cost was the death of the only-begotten Son, a personal death 
which binds us personally to God.~ Sin,is only real if it is not 
only a failing in our nature, but the very fact of our relation- 
ship with God : a rebellion, an injury, the betrayal of a 
sovereignty and a love, in Jesus’ words: a debt. Sinners, we 
are insolvent debtors, creatures who owe themselves and 
cannot give themselves, men gone over to the Enemy, whom 
the Enemy holds prisoners. But the Lord’s Supper tells us 
that Satan is conquered, that he has fallen from Heaven like 
lightning ; it tells of the mysterious triumph of the Lamb that 
was slain ; it is the feast of victory to which our King invites 
us. 

That is why we receive it in the watchfulness of faith : 
like men who know where to place their confidence and their 
trust. In the watchfulness of repentance : as people who 
accept condemnation, like the publican; who acknowledge 
their transgression, like the prodigal son ; who come with love 
to Him who pardons, like the adulteress. Faith and 
repentance are the fruit of the pardon which is here visibly 
affirmed. : the Lord’s Supper is our declaration of absolution. 

To “ discern the body of the Lord ” is to receive the bread 
and the wine as the merciful act which makes all things new 
within us, as the super-natural food of a “ newness of life ”. 
It is to be made worthy with the worthiness given by Jesus 
Christ alone. The test of Communion does not consist in 
asking oneself : “ Am I worthy or unworthy ? ”, but simply : 
“Does my worthiness come from myself or from Jesus 
Christ ? Do I take it with me to the Holy Table or do I go 
there in order to ask Him for it ?”2 The only unworthiness, 
in the last analysis, would be to count oneself worthy 


1 Roland de Pury, Sur la Dignité du Communiani. 
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“ Let every man therefore prove himself, and so let him eat 
of this bread ”, and so let him come with real poverty, with 
his hunger and thirst, with his expectation and his distress, 
with his love and his faith; and here, once again : “ All is 
ready ” ; this bread and this wine are the bread of life and the 
blood of the New Covenant, the bread broken, the blood out- 
poured, for the remission of sins. “Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ”, for their righteousness 
is there. That is why we partake of the Lord’s Supper 
confessing our sins. 


“ The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the body 
of Christ ? seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one 
body : for we all partake of the one bread” (I Cor. x. 16-17). 


“ Communion of the body of Christ ” : the Greek word used 
here also means communication, participation, and governs 
the genitive. When we partake of the Lord’s Supper, we 
receive Communion, we receive the act of God in Jesus Christ. 
And as we must be several to break the bread, so it is together 
that we receive our Lord. The Communion with the brethren 
is not a simple consequence ; it is given to us in the communion 
of Jesus Christ ; just as this “ one body ” which we are is the 
body of Christ : “ you are the body of Christ ”, says Paul. 
Thus the very word by which Jesus designates this body also 
designates, according to apostolic witness, the Church. All 
the visibility of the Church is there where “two or three ” 
receive the Communion. That is why we see in the Lord’s 
Supper the reality of our Church, in its institution, its nature 
and its ministry. 

The institution of the Church is the election of the people 
of God, the loving purpose which God reveals in the Incar- 
nation of choosing for Himself a people in Jesus Christ. As 
Jesus calls and sends out the Twelve, we are also his elect and 
his witnesses. Jesus institutes the Lord’s Supper, and we 
know that the Cross is the price which God is willing to pay 
for His people, the new Israel. The event of Pentecost is the 
act through which to the disciples God bears supernatural 
witness to the reality of the Church, the body of the living 
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Christ, present, acting through the Holy Spirit. The Com- 
munion of the body of Christ is the foundation of the Church. 

It is also the mystery of the nature of the Church : we 
have a human community, as visible as the bread. One, 
organized, manifested, it only exists in visible form. But, 
like this bread, it is the sign of Christ, the territory of his 
Kingship, the holy land where his word is spoken, believed and 
proclainied, the holy nation of whom he is the sole leader, the 
body of which he is the head. Such is the double nature of the 
Church : we do not escape into a heavenly community, we 
do not shut ourselves up into a human institution ; the reality 
of the Church is in this miraculous meeting of the invisible and 
the visible which the Sacrament signifies for us, and there only. 
We eat real bread, we drink real wine, but we do it in faith. 

And the ministry of the Church is only this, but it is this 
in its fulness : to be the body of Christ. It is through us that 
he lives on this earth, that he suffers and triumphs, that he 
troubles and comforts, that he judges and pardons — in short, 
that he is made manifest to man. He only lives in us in order 
to live through us : our Grace defines our mission, and at the 
Holy Table we receive at the same time our glory and our 
commission. 

All our Church life is Communion, for we are the “ com- 
municants of the one bread ”. Members of one body, we 
obey one Lord, we want to be faithful to our personal task as 
members of this body, “ serving one another in love ”. That 
is why we come to the Lord’s Supper praying for one another, 
and we receive the Sacrament as the fruit of the interqession 
of him who “ is in agony until the end of the world ”. | 


© 


“ Ye proclaim the death of the Lord until he come ” 


The Lord’s Supper is the witness of the Church : the blessed 
meal is the act accomplished by witnesses who contemplate 
and receive the object of their witness. This witness is that 
of the death of the Lord, his body broken, his blood shed 
for us. 

Only of his death? we are always tempted to say. 
It would be easier to preach his death and resurrection. 
Must we not also preach his human life and his eternal life ? 
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Yes, but at the centre of everything there is the Cross, the 
mystery of mysteries. The Eucharistic Sacrament is there 
to remind us that the Cross is the essential message of the 
Church, and especially its missionary message as is shown by 
the conversion of the Ethiopian, the first pagan to be baptized. 
It reminds us that the primary function of the Church is the 
“ministry of reconciliation”; that the Cross is the wisdom 
revealed by God : folly when confronted with the wisdom of 
this world for it is a wisdom of sacrifice and love; that the 
Cross is the power that God gives : a scandal when confronted 
with the tricks of this world. We want strength, and here is 
our God disarmed ; light, and here is the darkness of Calvary. 
But it is just here that our God wishes us to recognize Him as 
our only Lord. The magnificent wisdom, the proud strength 
of men crumble and fall into nothingness. But the humble 
bread and the humble wine remain, in their mysterious 


infallibility, with their indestructible power over souls, and — 
that is why we praise the Lord “as is meet and right ”, and | 


we receive these signs in joy and adoration. And our thanks- 
givings are in advance these “golden bowls full of incense, 
which are the prayers of the saints” (Rev. v. 8). For we 
glorify not one who is dead, but one who has risen again, he 
who has gone up in the glory of the Father and who will come 
again from thence. He will come again, that is the Church’s 
hope that we receive at the Holy Table : it summons us to the 
prophetic feast of the Kingdom, it lets us contemplate in 
faith the Heavenly Jerusalem which will fill the whole creation, 
finally reconciled, with its glory. The Church lives in the 
strength of that promise and proclaims the Kingdom as the 
last word spoken to human distress : “ darkness will not reign 
for ever”. The Church is the messenger of the only hope, 
not to distract men from the hard facts of daily life, but to 
call them to the joyful watchfulness of the servants who know 
that the master will return. Certainly the “day of the 
Eternal ” will be our judgment (Matt. xxv), but the Lord’s 
Supper makes it possible for us to await His judgment in full 
confidence, for it reminds us that He who judges is the 
Same who suffered the curse of our sins. Ave crux, spes unica, 
our expiation and our hope! 
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Here then is what we proclaim “ whenever we eat this 
bread and drink this cup ”. Whenever : we are there, and the 
Lord is there, faithful to His promise. We are there, “ which 
in time past were not a people, but are now the people of 
God ” (I Peter ii. 10). Whenever we communicate we receive 
the good news which is our grace, our witness and our hope : 
it is that there is a past and a present. “The old things are 
passed away ” and we are in God’s merciful Present. That 
is why we partake of the Lord’s Supper, standing, just lke 
the Israelites, like them rescued from bondage, like them 
on our way to the promised land. 


“ This is my body, which is given for you. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life. For my 
flesh is meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed. The 
words which I speak unto you are spiril, and are life” 
(John vi). 


And here is the end of the holy action of the liturgy : 
God gives Himself in Jesus Christ under the sign of the bread 
and the wine. 

The sign is a mystery of incarnation. It is not simply 
the continued Incarnation, nor the Church. For the Incar- 
nation properly so-called is exactly delimited by the frontiers 
of the Birth and the Ascension. But the Sacrament, the Word 
and the Church receive their meaning in the light of the 
Incarnation. The bread and the wine are to the body and 
the blood of Jesus Christ what these are to Jesus Christ : the 
instrument and the expression of himself. Jesus Christ is 
the Word made flesh, but he is known in faith : the sign is 
matter and the accompanying word is matter, what they mean 
is reality. Reality incarnate, but faith alone sees in the sign 
the reality which it signifies. The sign attests the presence 
of that which it represents, and acts with its action only. 
It is not an allegory and it is not a symbol. Calvin explains 
it by the dove descending on the day of Christ’s baptism : was 
it not the Holy Spirit whom the Baptist recognized ? Thus 
the sign “ expresses not the absence, but an excess of reality ”?. 


+ A. M. Schmidt, Méditation Eucharistique. 
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What our soul is incapable of understanding God has chosen 
to manifest to us in this way ; to make visible and certain to 
us. The sign is the grace of God incarnate. 

The Lord’s Supper is the visible gift of God to our faith. 
We want to be careful really to receive it in faith, watchful to 
resist magical as well as rational temptations. The bread is 
not the substance of Jesus Christ, for Jesus Christ has no 
substance, any more than God has substance. We only 
know and receive the Lord in his action, in the act wherein 
he reveals himself within us. “ This is my body ” means for 
us “ This is the action of Jesus Christ ”. And the bread is not 
an idea, a simple memorial, but it is the guarantee of a 
presence, known only in its action, and always active at the 
moment of its revelation. The Sacrament is not an inert 
gift, but an act of God. It is not a gift separated from Jesus 
Christ ; it is Jesus Christ, the unique act and the unique word 
of God. 

That is why Jesus speaks of his flesh as of a food : it is 
the living and active food of eternal life, Jesus Christ himself 
becoming within us our life. We do not possess him, we are 
possessed by him ; our strength is in him, not in ourselves ; our 
security is in him, not in ourselves : is that not the surest 
thing ? For “ He is faithful ”, and the gift of his body is his 
presence, his pardon, his resurrection within us. “O the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom of God !” 

And if we are asked how the Sacrament works in us we 
say : ex opere operato; yes, in this sense, that Jesus Christ 
works wherever he promises : he who receives the body of the 
Lord without faith “eats and drinks his own judgment”, 
and we can only commit to the mercy of the Lord whoever 
profanes the Holy Table. But it is also in faith that this 
merciful action is our salvation. We remember above all 
that it is not the Sacrament that acts, but Jesus Christ himself 
who has joined himself to this sign. Ex opere operato means 
“God is not mocked ”. 

In faith : it is not a measure of human dispositions that 
would condition a quantity of divine grace, but the humble 
response of the poor, the pardoned, who expects literally 
everything from the miraculous action of his*Saviour. 
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The eucharistic liturgy ends in praise and consecration. 
Jesus Christ, from the glory wherein he sits on the right hand 
of the Father, has come down to us under the signs by which 
our faith knows him : this is our praise. He gives himself to 
us in order to give us to the Father : this is our consecration. 
And now, fed by him, acting through him, it is to him that we 
belong. We have received the supreme grace, which is to 
belong no more to self, the renunciation which alone is joy. 
In receiving the Lord’s Supper, we have received everything : 
our life, and the grace of giving it up. And here is our 
Christian life, as the seer of the Apocalypse defined it 
“ Brothers and partakers in the tribulation and kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus ”. We are, in short, the body of 
Christ which we have received. 


Preparation for Communion 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Before thou prayest, prepare thyself; and be not as 
a man that tempteth the Lord. 
Ecclus. xviii. 23. 


My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord. My heart and my flesh rejoice in the living God. 
Psalm. Ixxxiv. 2. 


Whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of 
the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so let 
him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 

I Cor. xi. 27-28. 


Holiness has aroused in man from the dawn of time a 
paradoxical union of dread and of longing. Men have 
shunned holy places because they have felt themselves un- 
worthy. They have approached with eagerness because they 
have hungered for the divine presence. Although the holy 
table in a modern church is at a far remove from the sacrificial 
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_ altars of pre-Christian religions, it is still a trysting place 


between God and man. Fear of desecrating the sacred is 
still present in Christian attitudes and practices, despite the 
fact that it may be overlaid with much secular indifference. 
Protestant -as well as Catholic has traditionally surrounded 
his noblest rite of worship with awe and has guarded it against 
profanation. Instinctively the Christian, as he approaches 
Holy Communion, prepares himself for coming into the pre- 
_sence of the Lord of the feast. Whenever preparatory disci- 
plines of humility are lacking, this can be taken as a sign of 
profanation itself. Much modern religion is profane. 

The Holy Communion has become so much a centre of 
controversy in the Christian Church that it is not easy to 
detect underlying unity beneath bewildering diversity. Yet 
far more of unity can be found in the multiform practices 
of Christian Eucharistic rites than the casual observer would 
suppose. One of the literally amazing results of the many 
liturgical studies which have been undertaken in recent years 
is the gradual disclosing of this unity. The worshipping 
Church has perhaps not been broken into fragments as much 
as we had feared. Such a book, for example, as Brilioth’s 
Eucharistic Faith and Practice (written by a Swedish Lutheran 
and translated into English by an Anglican) surprises the 
reader with its insight into the lingering oneness of worship- 
ping Christianity. He who hunts for these hidden traces of 
unity must prepare himself, however, for more than one 
paradox. 


Catholic Forms of Preparation 


This paradox of hidden unity is revealed even in such a 
matter as preparation for Communion. For the Roman 
Catholic (as also for the Catholic of the Eastern Orthodox or 
some Anglican churches) this preparation for Communion 
takes on a stylized form of discipline. He is expected to go 
to Confession, and he is expected to come to his Communion 
fasting. These Catholic disciplines have seemed to the Pro- 
testant at times abhorrent, though increasing familiarity 
with them robs him of much of his emotional prejudice. [| 
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shall not take time to argue for these disciplines here. Both 
have many traditional sanctions and a study of them need 
not be limited to more recent prejudice-bearing exemplifi- 
cations. They are likely to reappear in many areas of Church 
life where they have been long neglected. 

If the Catholic, furthermore, is devout (not all good 
Christians are what the French call “ dévots ”), a whole 
library of prayer manuals lies ready to hand which he can 
use for self-examination and disciplined approach. I have 
before me a typical manual of my own, the Anglican, Com- 
munion. It contains fifty pages dedicated to Preparation for 
Communion. Some of these prayers and meditations of the 
Catholic tradition (those of the Eastern churches are largely 
unknown to me) are very beautiful. There are, for example, 
the prayers for each day of the week dating back to St. Am- 
brose, or the one, frequently used, of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that remarkable liturgical poet of the Eucharist. 

This Catholic tradition, again, is rich in hymns which 
express the worshipper’s awe as he approaches the great 
mystery. Some of these hymns are gradually finding their 
way into Protestant hymnals. The hymn of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “ O sacred victim opening wide the gate of heaven 
to man below ” is already well known. In the liturgy of 
the American branch of the Anglican Communion it has 
become almost a part of the liturgy itself. Another hymn 
of St. Thomas deserves to be equally well-known, for it is a 
gem of religious poetry, not limited in its appeal to those 
who can accept the scholastic doctrine regarding the Eucharist 
I venture to quote two stanzas : 


“ Humbly I adore thee, Deity unseen, 

Who thy glory hidest ’neath these shadows mean ; 
So, to thee surrendered, my whole heart is bowed, 
Tranced as it beholds thee shrined within the cloud. 


Thy dread wounds, like Thomas, though I cannot see, 
His be my confession, Lord and God, of thee. 

Lord, my faith unfeigned evermore increase ; 

Give me hope unfailing, love that cannot cease. 
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Devotional disciplines exist, of course, in the Protestant 
tradition also. The number of the prayerful devout is possi- 
bly as large in traditional Protestant communities as in 
Catholic. But the Protestant is not subjected to the disci- 
pline of auricular confession as a preliminary to Communion. 
Fasting as another preliminary self-denial has become almost 
unknown. In the Anglican Communion (as in some others) 
these ancient preparatory disciplines are being in part revived 
—particularly that of fasting. Unfortunately it has become 
in many places a divisive symbol of party loyalty and its 
restoration is bringing with it loss as well as gain. Those 
who submit to this preparatory discipline usually take Com- 
munion at an early Eucharist, when the main body of worship- 
pers is not attending. The later “ high Eucharist ” becomes 
one at which no layman communes, or only those who make 
of this practice in turn a symbol of party loyalty. Differences 
regarding preparation for Communion have led to a breaking 
of the “communion ” itself! The problem of adjusting 
these misunderstandings 1s not easy — and other Communions 
may profit from the experience. One can prophesy that 
with the remarkable re-emergence of the Holy Communion 
~ as the central worship service of the Christian Church, these 
problems of preparation will loom large again even in quarters 
where no difficulties have as yet appeared. These difficulties 
are at least themselves a sign that Communion is being taken 
seriously. 


Frequent or Infrequent Communion 


Except for those corners of the Protestant world touched 
by a return of Catholic practices, preparation disciplines for 
the Lord’s Supper do seem to have vanished. Nevertheless, 
such preparation is still there. At least it is present in a 
paradoxical form. Even in the Protestant Church, the sacred 
Christian meal is surrounded by at least one safeguard against 
profanation. This safeguard consists in the infrequency of 
the Lord’s Supper itself. It looks like a strange symbol. 
Nor is it, so I would hope at least, going to be long retained. 
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But where it exists for historical reasons, and where other 
safeguards have not yet been nurtured, let it be held in honor, 
and not despised. At least, let it be understood. 

Its history is a complicated one and cannot be fully told 
here. Contemporary liturgical scholarship is acquainting us 
with the story. Somewhere in the period between the Church 
of the early centuries and the Middle Ages a tragic revolution 
in worship occurred. Communion of the laity became rarer 
and rarer and the sacerdotal “ mass ”, with the laity merely 
in attendance, but not partaking of the elements, became the 
rule. Let us grant that this practice was an attempt at a 
safeguard against “eating the Lord’s bread unworthily ”. 
The rite of Baptism was for a time similarly honored by being 
postponed as long as possible. But infrequency of Com- | 
munion had grave consequences. The Lord’s Supper no longer 
a supper ; the Holy Communion no longer a “ communion ” ; 
the great Sacrament no longer a social sacrament! Fora 
thousand years and more the central rite of the Christian 
Church was a mutilated rite. 

During the Reformation a valiant attempt was made to 
correct this mutilation. The Reformers in fact succeeded. 
The Communion of the people has become universal in Pro- 
testantism. At first, indeed, both Luther and Calvin intended 
such a fully restored communion rite to become the normal 
Sunday service of the Reformed churches. But the habit of 
infrequent Communion was too strong. Hence, since the 
mutilated rite had become impossible, the Lord’s Supper in 
its restored form became an infrequent rite. Over large 
areas of the Protestant world custom fixed upon three or four 
celebrations spaced at the great festivals of the Christian 
year. Even so one might note that the average faithful 
Protestant partakes of a Communion oftener than the average 
Catholic! A mutilated “high mass ” is to him unknown. 
He lost much, to be sure, through this insistence upon a full 
rite or none at all. Emphasis upon “ communion ” robbed 
the rite of many elements traditional in the early Church. 
The “ ministry of the Word ” took a disproportionate place 
in his worship life. Pulpit replaced the holy table as the 
focus of Christian worship, and the pulpit has proved to be 


dangerously divisive. A great area of readjustment and 


rediscovery lies ahead. 


The Social Aspect of Communion 


Nevertheless, such as it is, infrequency of Communion is 
the Protestant’s symbol of taking seriously his approach to 
the Lord’s Table. Largely because of this infrequency, the 
Holy Communion is still, in large sections of the Protestant 
world, a festival set about with great solemnity. And because 
of the very fact that the “ communion ” aspect of the rite 
was a part of Reformation rediscovery, preparation for Com- 
munion has, in Protestantism, emphasized social rather than 
individual preparation. This is another of the bewildering 
paradoxes in the history of the torn Christian Church. The 
Protestant is usually accused of individualism, and perhaps 
justly so. He has multiplied his many sects. Yet within 
his broken fragment of the Church universal he has preserved 
the Holy Communion as a sacrament of the social unity of 
the Body of Christ. The Liturgical Movement within the 
Roman Church is today valiantly trying to win back for the 
Catholic mass this same social meaning. I myself, though I 
have been long an Anglican, grew up in an evangelical immi- 
grant community, transplanted from Europe to America, 
and preserving a long tradition of Protestant piety. I 
vividly recall out of my childhood the preparation solemnities 
for the four yearly celebrations of the Lord’s Supper. “ Ye 
who live in love and charity with your neighbors 
draw near with Faith ” was taken seriously. Quarrels be- 
tween brother Christians simply had to be peacefully settled 
before the dawn of the great day. Violations of community 
) codes involved great fear of coming to the Holy Table un- 
' worthily. And not to be present at the communion meal was 
a fearful thing — a self-exclusion from the very Body of 
Christ. There was preparation for the Lord’s Supper — and 
that a noble one. 

We of our generation are the heirs of a torn Christianity. 
| We are groping toward unity. Nowhere, not even in the 

‘diversities which surround the Eucharist itself, are our divi- 
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sions more apparent than in the preparation disciplines which 
mark its place in our various customs of worship. As the 


Holy Communion looms large again in our rediscovered — 


loyalty to the Church of Christ, preparation disciplines for 
the Communion rite will share in this revival. We may 
expect to see much groping. There will be need of sanity 
and great humility. Yet we need to submit to humble 
experiment. 

The first step surely is to go back to first principles, to 
trust our deepest convictions and to permit these to express 
themselves. We must not yield to the temptation to despise 
the good in our own tradition — a temptation quite as real 
as that of failing to appreciate traditions other than our own. 
The Lord’s Table can be for all of us still a holy table. To 


eat the Lord’s bread unworthily can inspire us with holy fear 


as it did St. Paul and our forefathers through the Christian 
centuries. Impenitence and profaneness have rightly been 
felt to be grievous sins from the dawn of history. We can 
let all this live in our minds and hearts. If conversions and 
rededications take place within, we can trust God to show 
us how we can prepare ourselves to come into His holy pre- 
sence, and for entering into the great mystery of the Christian 
fellowship. Old forms may, under God’s guidance, come 
to life again. New ones will receive His blessing. 

The spirit which should animate our preparations for 
Communion can hardly be better expressed than in a story 
told by Bishop King of a Lincolnshire farmboy who, when 
asked how he prepared himself for his Communion, replied : 
“T shine my boots, sir ”. 


The Case for Intercommunion 


HucuH MartTIN 


I have listened to many speeches and read many hundreds 
of pages by people whom I whole-heartedly respect, telling 
me that intercommunion is both impossible and wrong. And 
yet I remain entirely unconvinced. On the other hand, many 
of these same people have listened with the utmost courtesy 
to statements of the opposite point of view, sometimes by 
men of the greatest ability, and yet they remain of the same 
opinion still. So it seems unpromising to argue it all once 
more. 

The truth is that the problem of ‘ intercommunion ” 
involves almost every other question that can be asked 
regarding the nature of the church, the ministry and the 
sacraments. It is not really a separate issue to be easily 
settled in isolation. But I am also coming to suspect that 
here as elsewhere in these reunion discussions the participants 
are emerging to meet one another from such very different 
backgrounds and traditions that even when they use the 
same words they mean something different by them. ‘“‘ Inter- 
communion ”’ needs defining and analyzing. I have not 
myself carried that analysis to a point at which I have any 
confidence that I can really clarify the issue. It would be 
an impertinence to think that I could say anything that had 
not been many times considered by the theologians. But 
I do at times catch a glimmering of light at the end of the 
thicket, and I am so clear that God wills unity that I am 
sure there must be a way through which He will reveal to 
sincere seekers. 

I said that I remained entirely unconvinced after listening 
to the explanations of why intercommunion was wrong. 
There is, however, one argument against it which does move 
me. It has been stated more than once by the Archbishop 
of York. Dr. Temple holds, if I understand him rightly, 
that the very fact that denominations are organized apart 
from one another, with an inevitable element of competition, 
makes intercommunion wrong. He does not deny that 
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sacramental grace is offered through non-episcopal ministries. 
Nor does he hold that the other churches in England have 
schismatically broken away from the Church of England. 
_ Both parties to the discussion are in schism ; there is blame 
on both sides. But the very fact of ‘‘ schism ”’ forbids inter- 
communion. It would become permissible, though irregular, 
between two churches that had solemnly declared their 
intention to unite, even during the remaining period of sepa- 
ration. On this view it is not the episcopal ministry as such, 
though the Archbishop, of course, believes that that is an 
essential element in a reunited church, but actual unity 
which is the essential prerequisite of intercommunion. I do 
not altogether agree with this judgment, as will be explained 
later, but I can understand and respect such a position. 

Between churches in impenitent rivalry and opposition 
intercommunion would clearly be wrong, as it would be 
between churches which do not recognize each other’s 
churchmanship. That is why when men say they do not 
recognize the ministry or sacraments of my church, I think 
it waste of time to discuss intercommunion with them. One 
must then begin much further back. They are not ready 
to discuss reunion; they are asking for unconditional sur- 
render. The Roman Catholic recognizes the rest of us, if duly 
baptized, as individual Christians, but does not recognize 
our communities as churches. So some Anglo-Catholics 
recognize us in the Free Churches as individually Christian, 
but without any claim to the title of church members. If 
they do not recognize my church as a church at all, of course 
intercommunion in any full sense is just ruled out. 

This prior question I am not going to discuss now. It 
would take us too far afield. The only position that is worth 
discussion here is whether intercommunion is permissible, 
granted some degree of mutual recognition and at least some 
steps towards closer unity. In what follows I shall confine 
myself to the situation in England which I know best. 


What is Intercommunion? 


First it will be helpful to clarify the terms used. In 
asking for “intercommunion ” I am not advocating any 
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joint celebration of the Holy Communion by ministers of 
different churches. Any mixed rite, if I may so express it, 
would be impossible, or at any rate very undesirable both 
practically and aesthetically. Nor am I urging that, unless 
in most exceptional circumstances, the minister of one deno- 
mination should be invited to celebrate the communion in: 
another. Again, I do not know of any serious person who 
wishes to see indiscriminate moving about of people from one 
church to another. Normally a man should worship and par- - 
ticipate in the communion service in the church to which 
he belongs. 

What I am advocating would be better described as | 
“open communion ”. I believe that on special occasions, 
as at conferences of representatives of different churches, 
there should be complete and reciprocal open communion. 
I also hold that the communion at any service of any church 
should be freely offered to any Christian who presents him- 
self. It is the refusal of one church to admit the members 
of other churches to the Lord’s Table, and the refusal to 
allow its members to go to the Lord’s Table in other churches, 
that presents a grave obstacle to closer unity and is a sorry 
example to the outside world. 

The Anglican Church declared at the Lambeth Conferences 
of 1920 and 1930 that it was to be “ regarded as the general 
rule of the Church that Anglican communicants should 
receive Holy Communion only at the hands of ministers of 
their own church or of churches in communion therewith ’’. 
The Bishops, however, recognized certain exceptions to this 
general position. Where the ministrations of an Anglican 
Church are not available, Anglicans might take communion 
elsewhere, but the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
have ruled that such special circumstances do not arise in 
England. It is, however, allowable for the Bishop to permit 
baptized communicant members of other churches to com- 
municate in an Anglican church if they are cut off from the ser- 
vices of their own church. Further, “ on special occasions, 
if and when they arise, when groups of members of the Church 
of England and of other Christian denominations are joined 
together in efforts definitely intended to promote the visible » 
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unity of the Church of Christ, the Bishop if requested may 
approve of the admission of baptized communicant members 
of these other denominations to Holy Communion according 
to the Anglican rite ”. (A resolution of the Upper House 
of Canterbury Convocation, January 1933. The Upper House 
of York passed a similar resolution.) Action has occasionally 
been taken under this resolution, but the Bishop concerned 
is not always prepared to give the necessary permission. It 
should be noted also that the resolution does not countenance 
the participation by Anglicans in a similar open service of 
another church even on such a special occasion. . There are 
Anglican members of the Friends of Reunion for example, 
who are anxious to share in the Free Church Communion 
Service on the occasion of its conferences who feel reluctantly 
bound by this ruling. Other Anglicans feel impelled to 
disregard the rule, moved by what seem to them over-riding 
considerations. Surely neither of these positions is at all 
satisfactory. Open communion is thus permitted by the 
Church of England only on very rare occasions and with 
severe restrictions. 

As I have said, the grounds of refusal are intelligible if 
the Free Churches are regarded as no Churches. But many 
Anglican Bishops, including the present and former Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, have declared that they regard Free 
Church ministries as “ real ministers of the word and sacra- 
ments in the universal Church”, however irregular in some 
respects, 

It is usual at this stage of the discussion for representa- 
tives of the dominant Anglican view! to say that intercom- 
munion is “ the goal of unity and not the means to it ”. 
Personnally I believe that it is both. Intercommunion in 
the full sense of complete inter-changeability of ministry 
and sacraments would indeed be a great element in a finally 
achieved unity and could only be attained in a united church. 
But the open communion for which I am asking could be 
attained now and would be both a foretaste of unity and a 
great incentive to seek for its completion. This distinction 


1 Many Anglicans, particularly of the evangelical school of thought, are 
of course, in favour of such open communion as I am pleading for. : ‘ 
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between full intercommunion as the goal and open com-_ : 


munion as also a means, seems to me to have been inade- 
quately appreciated. 


Three Objections 


What objections are urged ? 


1. It is said that to join together now at the Lord’s 
Table would be “unreal”. “ We cannot ”, it is urged by 
Bishop Manning of New York (Union of Christendom, p. 30, 
edited by Kenneth Mackenzie, 8.P.C.K.), “ with consistency 
or reality join in this great sacramental expression and 
declaration of visible-unity while we still continue our divi- 
sions ”. On the contrary, it is inconsistent and unreal so 
to exaggerate the importance of organizational unity as to 
obscure the more fundamental spiritual unity which today 
makes us one in Christ in spite of our divisions. We in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, at any rate, have no 
doubt that we are here and now one in Christ. At the great 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, the sense of our 
unity became more and more impressive as the days went by, 
even through all the acknowledged diversity, culminating 
in the great Affirmation of Unity solemnly made in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral. “ We could not be seeking union if we did not 
already possess unity ” said the Chairman, Dr. Temple. 
The same assurance came to the Conference at Madras. This 
is not just “feelings ”. It is of the very stuff of reality. 
It is unreal to deny such unity its due expression at the 
Table of the one Lord. 

2. A further objection urged is that for Anglicans to 
join in communion with Free Churchmen would retard union 
with the Roman Catholic Church. I agree, of course, that 
no unity could be complete which did not embrace the largest 
Christian Church. But union with Rome is not practical 
politics at present or within any period of time which we 
can now foresee. Rome on her part will not negotiate ; she 
would only receive back penitent backsliders on confession 
of sin. On the other hand most Protestants, including myself, 
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would not consider reunion with an unreformed Roman 


Catholic Church. To wait for Rome is to wait 
indefinitely. 

In any case, I would say to those in the Church of England 
who do not “ unchurch ” the Free Churches, Rome does not 
recognize your orders now. To her you are in the same con- 
demnation as we are, so that you could not be any worse 
off if you were in fellowship with us. And is it not likely 
that Rome would be more ready to discuss matters seriously 
with a re-united non-Roman Church than with a collection 


of small divided bodies. 


3. A third objection is that to permit open communion 
now would be to make us content with our divisions. “ To 


_ adopt intercommunion in the sense of receiving the Eucharist 
_at one another’s communion services would have the effect 
-of obscuring the main necessity for achieving the visible 


union of the whole Body and would tend to suggest that the 


-existing conditions can be made quite satisfactory. ” Well, 
that after all is only an expression of opinion which in the 


nature of the case cannot be proved. I can only say that I 
see no reason whatever for believing that that would be the 
effect. Speaking for myself, I have been privileged to be 
invited to partake of Holy Communion at many Anglican 
altars. I count these occasions among the most precious of 
my Christian life. Far from making me content with the 
existing situation, they have made me feel more acutely than 
ever how intolerable it is. 

The apathy about Christian unity which characterizes 
most Christian people is due in large measure to our isolation. 
To learn to work and worship with those of other churches, 
to begin to understand the treasures of their tradition and 
so what the whole Church might gain from unity, is to be 
incited to an active quest for unity. Is that not the story 


_ of thousands of members of the Student Christian Movement ? 


Not the observing sorrowfully from afar of other types of 
Christian, but active fellowship with them in service and 
worship has made us want unity. And the closer the fellow- 
ship the keener the desire becomes for its expression in organic 


-unity. If we hold each other at arm’s length unity will 
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never come. I just do not believe that this often repeated 
assertion that the reception of communion together would 
stifle the desire for unity, is true. Psychologically, rationally, 
spiritually, I believe the opposite would be the case. “ It 
is by practising unity that we shall gain unity ” said Bishop 
Brent in opening the first World Conference on Faith and 
Order. 


The Table of the Lord 


But most Free Churchmen would go further than all 
these arguments of expediency. We believe this kind of 
“fencing of the Table ” is wrong. This is the Table of the 
Lord. It is not the Table of the Anglican or of the Baptist. 
We do wrong to turn away any soul who comes in sincerity 
to seek communion with us and with Him at His appointed 
trysting place. No amount of argument can shake me from 
that profound conviction. 

To come for an act of “spiritual communion ”, in the 
phrase now in use, is better than not to come at all. But 
it is of the essence of a sacrament that it is semi-material, 
that it employs the material medium, and the refusal to 
offer or to receive the elements robs the occasion of much 
of its power. 

We need in these days of challenge and testing for the 
Church to make much of and to assert our unity in the face 
oftheworld. We need to cultivate and strengthen our fellow- 
ship with our Lord and with one another. If we are ever 
to arrive at a true organic unity it will be because we have 
grown together, not merely been stuck together. Mere 
settlement of ecclesiastical and legal problems, the devising 
of theological formulae, the drawing up of paper schemes, 
will never of themselves achieve unity. And where is that 
spiritual unity, that unity of life, so manifested, so promoted, 
so achieved as when Christians gather at that Table where 
on the night on which He was betrayed our Lord took bread, 
and brake it, and said “ Take, eat. This is my Body which 
is broken for you. This do in remembrance of Me. ” 
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“ Our division at this point”, said the Archbishop of 
York in his opening sermon at the World Conference on Faith 
and Order in 1937, “ is the greatest of all scandals in the face 
of the world ; I know that we can only consent to it or main- 
tain it without the guilt of unfaithfulness to the unity of 
the Gospel of God Himself, if it is a source to us of spiritual 
pain, and if we are striving to the utmost to remove the occa- 
sions which now bind us, as we think, to that perpetuation 
of disunion. It should be horrible to: us to speak or think 
of any fellow-Christian as ‘not in communion with us’. God 
grant that we may feel the pain of it, and under that impul- 
sion strive the more earnestly to remove all that now hinders 
us from receiving together the one Body of the one Lord, 
that in Him we may become One Body, the organ and vehicle 


‘ 
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Sister GERTRUDE O.M.S.E. 


I think I should begin by defining my own position, for 
this article is purely the expression of personal opinion, and 
must in no way be taken to represent the opinion of the 
Sisterhood of which I am a member; nor does it represent 
an “ Anglo-Catholic ” point of view. I have never wanted 


- to call myself an Anglo-Catholic unless I might at the same 


time call myself an “ Anglo-Protestant ”; but this may, of 
course, be due only to confusion of thought — we English 
are not reputed to be a logical race. 

But what I want to make quite clear at the outset is that 
I have very great sympathy with those who insist that we 
ought at once to have intercommunion : — that is, that any 
group of Christians, e.g. in the Student Christian Movement, 
who are sufficiently conscious of their unity in Christ to long 
to consummate it by partaking together of Holy Communion, 
should do so, in despite of all ecclesiastical rules and prohi- 
bitions. This-is what in actual fact is being done to a very 
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considerable extent, certainly in India, and I imagine, more 

or less in all countries, particularly amongst members of the 

“ Younger Churches ”, to whom for the most part our divi- ZB 
sions are a meaningless Western imposition, having no re- 
lation to essential Christianity. The point at issue is not ean 
whether these individuals are right or wrong, but whether | 
the 5S. C. M. and kindred organizations should arrange for 
open Communion services, at their camps and other meetings, 
and thus definitely give their sanction to this form of direct 
action. 

Now I do not say that I agree entirely with those indi- 
viduals. I believe that there are deep and serious differences 
between Christians, upon which we need to ask the Holy 
Spirit to bring us into closer agreement, and which are a 
matter of principle, and not a mere vagary of the EKuropean 

: temperament ; and it is greatly to be desired that the leaders 
of the Younger Churches should give more study to the 
origin and history of Church divisions, and the principles at 
stake in them, lest they lose some priceless part of their full 
Christian heritage. But as I endeavour myself to make such 
a study, and a study of the Ecumenical Movement at the 
present time, I find myself coming to the opinion that as 
regards the Anglican Communion at least, the differences of 
faith and order between us and most organized groups of our 
fellow-Christians are not such as necessitate our refusing to 
communicate with them, provided that some means of mutual 
recognition of ministers could be found that would be accept- 
able to all, This I take to be the position to which the Bis- 
hops of the Anglican Communion were led at the Lambeth 
Conference in 1920, and those who are negotiating the scheme 
for union in South India have been trying for some years to 
find a way of giving effect to this without violating the con- 
sciences either of those who do or those who do not hold 
that the Apostolic Succession of Bishops is of the essence 
of the Church’s constitution. As far as I know the case for 
those Anglicans who do hold this view has nowhere been put 
more clearly, simply and charitably than by Father Hebert 
S.S.M., in a small book called Intercommunion, published in 
1932 by the S. P. C. K. 
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For my part I have never yet been able to find sufficiently 
cogent reasons for holding this view as a personal conviction. 
I say this here, not because my opinion is of the least im- 
portance, but because, being what it is, it adds point to the 
main theme of this article. Holding the views I do, why 
then the “not yet ” ? Again I can only put the answer in 
a personal way, as an expression of my own beliefs. 


The Church is a Body 


I believe, on the testimony of the New Testament, that 
the Church of Christ is a Body; that I take to mean that it 
is an organism, of which the analogies given in Scripture are 
those of a human body, and a many-branched vine. It is 
true that it is also likened to a temple and a city; but con- 
sidering all these metaphors in their context, it certainly seems 
that the first two take us further into the real meaning of the 
Church. The characteristic of an organism is that it has 
an inner principle of unity — its “ life ”, which permeates 
every one of its parts, and makes it what it is, and nothing 
else. This inner principle of unity functions in a “ hier- 
archic ” way through a complex system of coordination and 
subordination of parts to one another and to the whole. In 
other words, the organism is articulated. Moreover it has 
certain structures and systems which belong to it as a whole, 
and bind it into a visible unity ; such, for example, are the 
bony skeleton, knit together to make the general frame for 
the body; the brain and nervous system; the circulation of 
the blood and digestive system. These things can be dama- 
ged, dislocated, disorganized, to a greater or lesser degree, 
without necessarily destroying the life of the body, or even 
its essential unity. 

The Church of Christ as it actually is, seems to me to 
present the spectacle of a diseased and dislocated body, 
which is nevertheless not dead, because it still retains its 
inner principle of unity. This is the life of God Himself, 
mediated through the divine humanity of Christ and imparted 
to the Church by the indwelling Spirit of God. I find myself 
unable to deny the presence of the Spirit and His fruits in 
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any part of Christendom ; I see men and women in all parts 
of it feeding consciously and devoutly on the life of Christ. 
I am forced therefore to conclude that the whole of Christen- 
dom is that Body of Christ, dislocated though it undoubtedly 
is. This does not, of course, mean that it is possible for me 
or any other human being to say exactly who is and who is 
not a living member of the Body, nor whether it is co-exten- 
sive with those who profess to be disciples of Christ, or has 
some other limit. But as far as I have any right to judge, 


I can only do so on the basis of the N.T. statements : — “ As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God these are the sons of 
God _. . . By their fruits ye shall know them 


29 


He that is not against you is for you . 

This belief is to my mind the ground, the only ground, 
for the Ecumenical Movement. But in itself this unity of 
the Spirit is not the unity of the Church for which that Move- 
ment is seeking. The Church is not a disembodied spirit, 
nor is its outward form a matter of indifference or expediency, 
something that can be changed at will. The Church as we 
know it is a diseased and dislocated body, whose members 
have largely lost their true relation to one another and to 
the body as a whole. Above all, the life of Christ, given 
through the Sacrament, is not circulating freely through 
every part of the Church as blood circulates in a healthy 
body : it is obstructed, canalized, diverted. I do not want 
to press these metaphors, for that can soon obscure clear 
thinking ; but the very urgency of the desire for intercom- 
munion shows how, with our growing consciousness of belong- 
ing to a world-wide Christian community, there goes also 
a deep consciousness of a fundamental disorder in that com- 
munity. 

The point I want to make is that the way of health lies 
through the observance of the laws of organic growth and 
repair ; and the first of those laws is that the members of the 
body have no independent life apart from the whole body, 
but can only function normally in so far as they are articu- 
lated in the body, subordinated, that is, to the different 
systems and structures that together make up the body. 
When I apply this reasoning to the Church, I find it to mean 
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that we should look for advance towards unity along the 
lines upon which the Church is already to some extent articu- 
lated. For example, if we are in a part of the Church which 
has preserved a continuous ministry, we should not lightly 
break that continuity, but rather take it as a starting-point 
in working towards a universally recognized ministry ; simi- 
larly where there is articulation of faith, as in creeds and 
confessions, these should be treated with respect, and used as 
data in making further advance in understanding of the reve- __ 
lation in Christ ; where there is a well-tried disciplinary system, 
this should be loyally adhered to. 

But this position must be held with two important quali- 
fications. The road has, as it were, to be held open at two 
ends : on the one hand, to the one source and criterion of all 
developments of Christian thought and life, — the Word of 
God in Holy Scripture; on the other, to influences coming 
through from other parts of the body, which must be received 
and evaluated in the light of our consciousness of being only 
a part of a larger whole. 

This position seems to be that to which the Kcumenical 
Movement tries to adhere. It calls us to explore each his 
own confessional heritage, and to live loyally by it; and at 
the same time to be keeping it ever under the judgment of 
the Word of God, and also to be viewing it in relation to the 
whole, which is the as yet not fully articulated Body of 
Christ. So only shall we come to see where things are wrong, 
and where the developments that have seemed to us so natural 
and God-guided may have been false and unhealthy in re- 


q | lation to the whole. : 
es What has all this to do with intercommunion ? This; — 
ig that when individuals or groups of Christians step out from 
. the articulated Church systems of which they are a part, and, 
in defiance of those systems say “ We are one — we have 


fellowship with one another — we will therefore consummate 
our union in the Sacrament ”, they are not in actual fact 
helping the whole body to become more articulated, but are. 
simply creating little growths and excrescences, as it were, 
that are diverting the life and energy of the body from its 
main channels. In other words, they are being sectarian, for 
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it is of the very essence of a dott that iti ignores or denies the 
whole of which it is a part. 


Ey 


Now I want to put this in an entirely different way, 
abandoning metaphor, and asking simply : What is the duty 
of the ordinary individual Christian in the matter of Church 
Order? To put it in one word, loyaliy. Some of us belong 
to Christian groups in which there is practically unlimited 
freedom from credal, and disciplinary bonds of any kind, 
and for such this very freedom doubtless seems to be a price- 
less treasure to be jealously guarded. Let such be true 
to their heritage, only heeding the Apostle’s word “-Use not 
your freedom for an occasion to the flesh (i.e. to the natural 
unregenerate man, self-willed, self-opinionated), but through 
love be slaves to one another”’ (Gal. v. 13). But others of 
us have been brought up in Churches in which there is a 
system of authority, an authority which is invested in regu- 
larly constituted officers, whose primary duty it is to guard 
and administer the corporate tradition and discipline of the 
Church, and who have the right to speak in the name of at 
least their own part of the Church. This authoritarianism 
takes different forms. It may be concerned chiefly with 
agreement in the statement of faith, or with conformity in 
matters of order, or equally with both. It may be absolute 
and centralized, or more democratic in its constitution. But 
the point is that all such Churches have a recognized “ offi- 
cial ” way of ascertaining and expressing the mind of the 
Church, and of taking action in its name. And all exercise 
that function particularly in the matter of admitting to or 
excluding from the Lord’s Table. 

Now we may think such exercises of authority go beyond 
our Lord’s commission to His Apostles to “ bind and loose ” ; 
we may think that in particular cases such authority ‘has 
been gravely abused; we may want the system changed 
altogether. But as long as we intend to remain members 
of any of those Churches, and wish to avail ourselves of their 
ministry, and to receive the grace of God through them, we 
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ought surely to submit ourselves to their discipline. We may, 
of course, change our allegiance, if we are convinced that God 
is so leading us. Or, if we think the rules should be changed, 
we are in most cases free to work for that end, through the 
proper “ constitutional ” means provided. (This is certainly 
true for Anglicans, but not, I suppose, for Roman Catholics, 
who have for the most part recourse to one means only — and 
that undoubtedly the best — the means of prayer.) What 
we are not free to do is to take direct action ourselves, as 
individuals, and flout the discipline of our own or others’ 
Churches. | 

In ordinary human societies this is a matter of common 
sense : if you do not want to keep the rules you resign, or are 
expelled. Is the principle just the same in the case of the 
Church ? I think not. For the source of authority in the 
Church is not human, but divine; it is held by commission 
from Christ Himself. Whether we conceive of that commis- 
sion as given to a hierarchy, or to the whole body, whose organ 
and mouthpiece is the Apostolic Ministry, in either case its 
authority is the authority of the indwelling Spirit, the autho- 
rity of God. 

This cuts both ways : on the one hand, it means that in 
obeying the regularly constituted authorities of the Church, 
I am obeying God, whether or no these authorities are mis- 
taken, vicious or unfaithful; on the other hand, it means 
that those authorities themselves are under the judgment of 
God, and that He may if it seems good to Him, remove any 
candlestick out of its place. But this is not a question for 
the individual to decide ; it is his business to obey, and leave 
judging to God. 


But what about Conscience ? 


Yes — but what about conscience ? Am I to drug and 
stifle my own conscience, and simply do what I am told, with- 
out considering whether it is right or wrong? Am Ito believe 
what I am told, in spite of what seem to me to be the plain 
words of Scripture ? If my conscience and my reason alike 
tell me that it is preposterous that Christians should not be 
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allowed to come together to the Sacrament, and sheer pride 
and arrogance that makes the Church authorities say they 
must not, am I to be a party to this pride and arrogance ? 

Well, conscience is no more infallible than bishops are, 
and it may be quite as open to suggestion. I cannot make 
rulings for your conscience; I can only suggest to it that 
perhaps it has not taken all the factors of the situation into 
consideration. I have been trying in this article to suggest 
a few of those factors that your conscience may have overlook- 
ed. But if in the last resort, your conscience remains stub- 
bornly opposed to ecclesiastical discipline, I cannot therefore 
assume simply that you are wrong and the authorities right. 
I can only point you to an article in the Apostles’ Creed, 
“ 1 believe in the Holy Catholic Church”’. That is, I believe 
that that Church is the Body of Christ, receiving His life, 
indwelt by His Spirit; I believe His words “the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it ” and “ the Spirit of Truth 
shall guide you into all the truth ”; and therefore I believe 
that those who abide in Him and have His words abiding in 
them — particularly His words about love and humility — 
will not press even their cases of conscience to the point of 
schism, but will humbly and patiently commit their cause to 
Him, and wait for Him either to show them where they are 
themselves wrong, or to lead the Church authorities into fuller 
truth. This does not mean that we should act against our 
conscience, but that we shall often refrain from aeHins, and 
rather wait and pray. 

Now I suppose that is where I stand definitely on the 
Catholic side of the line, for I suppose the genuine Protestant 
will not be able to accept what I have said above. He 
believes — he must by reason of his history believe — that 
he and those who think with him, may be a chosen instrument 
in the hand of God for overthrowing a corrupt Church system, 
and reforming the Church on purer lines. Obedience to him 
must mean far more obedience to conscience than to Church 
authority. He is the Prophet proclaiming to the Priest that 
he also, and all he stands for, is under the judgment of God. 
And this may be : I dare not, in the face of Church history, 
deny it. But this I see : that he who is truly called to be the 
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prophet of the Lord does not take this role upon himself, but 
is forced into a consciousness of his vocation through hesi- 


tation, reluctance and bitter agony ofsoul. That the path he — 


treads is the very reverse of that of self-will and self-opinion, 
and is always the way of the cross : “ Woe is me, my mother, 
that thou hast borne me a man of strife and a man of con- 
tention to the whole earth!” So that we have a very severe 
test to put to ourselves when we are minded to defy ecclesi- 
astical authority in the name of conscience. 

The conclusion of the matter is then, that it is not the 
function of the S.C.M. to take direct action in breaking down 
the barriers that keep Christians apart at the Lord’s Table. 
We may — and must — appeal to the Lord of that Table, 
beyond and behind any of His ministers, to show us how 
those barriers are to be removed. We may — and doubtless 
should — use all lawful means in our power to move the 
Churches officially to seek persistently for God’s will in this 
matter. We may be “ the Lord’s remembrancers, and take 
no rest, and give Him no rest ” until He has made His people 
one. Onno account should we acquiesce in the present situa- 
tion. But we must not confuse it still further by precipi- 
tating a lay movement which would almost certainly result in 
splitting a certain number of Churches, or driving them into 
active opposition to our movement. To do so would be to 
deny the leading of the Spir.t in the whole Ecumenical Move- 
ment of the last fifty years, which has been more and more 
towards a policy of comprehension and reconciliation, and 
not one of purging and reform. It would be to be disobedient 
to the vision which God has given us as a World Federation, 
and to be as the false prophets who cry “ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace ” 


: 
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What is Unity ? 
L. A. ZANDER 


Our Lord commanded unity unto His disciples. This 
commandment ui omnes unum sini is often quoted apart 
from its context; its significance is thus decreased and it 
takes on an outward, moralistic character.. Furthermore, 
the idea of unity is by no means something to be taken for 
granted, something obvious from the very.start. Let us 
turn to the Gospels in order to grasp what unity our Lord 
spoke of. 

In the seventeenth chapter of St. John we find the follow- 
ing words : “ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word ; that they 
all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe 


that thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest: 


me I have given them; that they may be one, even as we 
are one : I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one ; and that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast loved me ” (John 
xvii. 20-23). 

Let us try to understand the basic ideas contained in 
these sacred words. 


1. Our Lord affirms the unity of the Father and the Son. 
This unity is affirmed as a fact, as an example for the unity 
of the faithful, and as a foundation of that unity. 


2. Our Lord prays for and commands to His disciples 
unity as something that must be ; this unity is desirable both 
because it is an example of perfection and also because it is 
a form of good news of Jesus as Christ. 


3. The unity of the faithful, according to the word of 
our Lord, is similar to the unity of the Father and the Son. 
Thus the community of the faithful — the Church — in its 
unity is the image (earthly incarnation) of the unity of the 
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Holy Trinity. Life in the Church is life in the image of the 
Holy Trinity. . 
4. The unity of the faithful is not only similar to, but 


is in a certain sense even linked to the unity of the Holy 
Trinity (“ that they may be one, even as we are one : I in 


them, and thou in me ”). 

This prrticipation of the faithful in the divine life is fur- 
ther stressed by the statement that the glory which the Father 
gave to the Son, the Son gave to the faithful. Unity of the 
faithful is not separated from God, is not an isolated unity, 
but is deeply connected with the unity of the hypostases 
in God. 


Three Kinds of Unity 


Thus in the words just quoted there are given three kinds 
of relations or unity, namely, the unity in God (unity of Father 
and Son); the unity of men with God ; and the unity of men 
among themelves. With regard to each of these different 
kinds of unity, the Gospel contains statements which reveal 
to us both their nature and the ways to attain them. 


i.. Unity of Father and Son. The unity of hypostases 
of the Holy Trinity is the highest and supreme truth revealed 
to us about God. As such it is for us the basis and example 
of all unity, whether unity of God and man, or of men among 
themselves. Here are some texts which describe and define 


_this absolute law of divine life : 


«The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things 
into his hand ” (John iii. 35). 

“T seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father 
which hath sent me ” (John v. 30). 


“He . . . became obedient unto death, even the’ 


death of the cross ” (Phil. ii. 8). 

Thus unity is the consequence of love (or rather unity 
is love); and love consists in renunciation of one’s self, and 
in life for the other. 


ii. Unity of the faithful in Christ also has numerous defi- 
nitions in the Gospel. On the part of the believer, the condi- 
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tions for such unity are : faith in Christ, which in reality is 
contemplation in Him of the Son of God, the Logos, the Second 
Hypostasis of the Holy Trinity. “ Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me ” (John xiv. 1); “ he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live ” (John xi. 25) ; the observance 
of His commandments, which is an outward expression of 
love to Him: “ he that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me : and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him . . . If aman love me, he will keep my 
words : and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him ” (John xiv. 21 and 23). 

In return, the Lord promises to remain in unity with 
those who love him, and this unity is defined not as a spiritual 
communion (as love, as solicitude, as memory), but as the 
closest and physically experienced link between the entire 
human being and the essence of God-man, the Word become 
flesh. ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life, 
MLVvOULt: LPS For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him ” (John vi. 53, 55 and 56). 

This is the sacrament of Eucharist which is the basis of 
the Church, and which is the fullest form of unity both of 
God and man, and of men among themselves. 


ii. Unity of the faithful is further described in the Gospel 
as love, as surrender of self, as the transfer of the centre of 
one’s life and one’s interest to another personality. 

“ A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another ” (John xiii. 34). 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends ” (John xv. 13). 


This is a very deep, inner process, a spiritual attitude, 
which cannot be determined merely by outward behaviour, 
or even by heroic sacrifice (compare I Cor. xii. 3). The 
Russian thinker, V. Rozanov, gives this remarkable definition 
of love : “ To love means: I cannot be without Thou; 
there is no more me — but all is in thee ”. One might put 
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this into the following image ; While egotism is a Kingdom 
of “1”, love is a Kingdom of “ Thou ”. And, since in love 
“1” does not disappear, but is surrendered, is united with 
“thou ”, one can say that all Christianity is contained in a 
substitution of “1” and “thou.”,-by “we”... This * we ” 
is the Church crying unto God “ Our Father”. This “we ” 
is the Trinity who spoke in the beginning of times “ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness ” (Gen. i. 26). 
This “we ” is unity of Creator and creature, of God and the 
world, seeking each other in history. 

“ How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings ” 
(Matth. xxii. 37). 

“ And the Spirit and the bride say, Come . . . Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus ” (Rev. xxii. 17 and 20). 


— and who are to unite after completion of history, in the 
fullness of times, when 


“ God will be all in all ” (1 Cor. xv. 28). 


Church and Eucharist 


The Church of Chirst as a reality of unity and love has 
two sides, two aspects which are well expressed in the word 
Church. In the languages of Latin root the word église, 
chiesa, etc. comes from the Greek word ekklesia, which means 
community, society. Here is meant the society about which 
our Lord said : “ For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them ”; the 
society of disciples, “which, in Antioch, were first called 
Christians ” (Acts xi. 26). The term ekklesia thus empha- 
sizes the social aspect of the Church, unity of Christians 
among themselves. In contrast to this, the German and 
Slavonic words for Church : Kirche, Kirk, Church, Cerkov, 
Crkva, come from the Greek Kyriakon, which means “ God’s 
House ”. Here is emphasized the mystical aspect of the 
Church, the fact that it is the dwelling place of God who 
lives in it. “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ” (I Cor. iii. 16). 
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Both these aspects are not opposed to each other, but 
rather complete each other., Yet there is one central point 
in the life of the Church where both these aspects mutually 
presuppose each other and are absolutely fused, and the 
nature of the Church is revealed in all its organic fullness. 
This point is the Sacrament of the Eucharist. “ Do this 
in my memory ”, commanded the Lord, when He left His 
disciples, “ and they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers ” (Acts ii. 42). 

Commemoration of the life, suffering, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.is not just an act of personal or corporate 
imagination, it is not limited to a psychological reproduction 
in one’s mind of this or that given event or image. To 
remember in this case is to have a real contact with that 
which is remembered, to reproduce it in one’s life, to incarnate 
it in oneself, to be inwardly at one with it?. 

Thus remembering the suffering, death and resurrection 
of Christ, we are actually suffering, dying and rising with 
Him. “For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come ” (I Cor. xi. 26). 
The subject of this recollection, however, is not an individual 
man, but the Church, the entity of Christians, the mystical 
body of Christ, the Bride of the Lamb, whom He loved and 
to whom He gave His Flesh and Blood. Therefore the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist is first of all a sacrifice : the sacrifice 
of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world (Rev. 
xiii. 8), the sacrifice of the Son, enduring the suffering of 
crucifixion and conquering death ; the sacrifice of the Church, 
who in a mystical act of love unites and identifies herself 
with the action of her Divine Bridegroom. Outwardly, the 
Kucharist has its hic and nunc, and is offered by the hands 
of the priest who stands before the praying congregation. 
This is, however, only an outward expression of the unique 
and only Eucharist, in which Christ is “ thou who offerest 
and art offered, who receivest and art received ” (Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom). The Eucharist is a sacrifice of praise 


1 The theory of ontological recollection as distinct from psychologica 
recollection is developed by H. Bergson in his work Maitiére et Mémoire. 
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and thanksgiving (the very word eucharistia means thanks) 
— and the response to it is the descent of the Lord to his 
people, the transmutation of the bread and wine offered into 
Christ’s Flesh and Blood, and the communion of the faithful. 

The faithful actually partake of Christ’s Flesh and Blood 
(cf. John xxii. 53 already quoted), and thus are fulfilled the 
mysterious words of Christ : “ He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him”. Thus 
after partaking of the Holy Communion, in the veins of the 
faithful flows one and the same Blood of Christ, and their 
bodies are physically united and sanctified by Christ’s Flesh 
which entered into their essence. Through this, they are 
incorporated, as members, into the one Body of Christ, which 
is the Church ; through this they themselves become one body 
and one flesh, thus mysteriously anticipating the promised 
state when God will be all in all (I Cor. xv. 28). 


Iniercommunion ? 


All this explains the reason why, in the present historical 
separation and disunion of the Christian world, we cannot 
partake of Communion from one chalice. The eucharistic ser- 
vice is not limited to or exhausted by the act of partaking 
of Communion. Communion presupposes sacrifice; the 
sacrifice is offered by the faithful ; the faithful must be united 
in a common will and in a common faith. Falsehood results 
through lack of one of these conditions — a part is mistaken 
for the whole ; an outward sign for inner essence. If for some 
the Eucharist is a mystical act of offering sacrifice of the whole 
Church and its Head, the Lord Jesus Christ, and for others 
it is but a fraternal meal of disciples (I take an extreme case), 
— can one then speak of their inner religious unity in the 
case of their partaking of Communion from one cup? Will 
this not be an illusion and self-deception ? If some believe 
that they partake of the Flesh and Blood of the Lord, and 
others think that it is but bread and wine, the remains of 
which may be thrown away, as not needed — can one then 
say, that they all take part in one Communion, in one and 
the same substance ? It is clear that if we were to do so, 
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we should be closing our eyes to the realities of our faith ; 
we should be declaring unessential that which is the very 
foundation of our life ; and we should be making a compromise 
not so much with our brethren (for them we should rather be 
deceiving) as with our own selves. 

I am aware that the impossibility of intercommunion is 
a very painful point in ecumenical work. Yet how can one 
hope that our deep differences, which are indeed bloody: 
wounds on the body of the Christian world, should not hurt 
at the point where we live most deeply and intensely ? 
Is it not clear and logical that the sword of division (which 
we, in our laziness and lightmindedness, put up with so easily 
in other cases) wounds our soul most painfully when we stand 
before the altar ? 

There is nothing secret that will not be revealed, and if 
the fact of our division is not a chance misunderstanding, not 
a mere result of human amour propre and bad temper, if it 
has the deeper foundation of genuine differences, confirmed 
in dogmas and traditions, if it is a genuine tragedy, then we 
cannot escape feeling it the most acutely there where all that 
is spiritual in us receives its fullest expression — in the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. 

Pain resulting from the impossibility of mtercommunion 
(provided it is indeed pain and not a mere feeling of awkward- 
ness and unsociability) —- is indeed a factor of ecumenical 
life, for it testifies to our original unity destroyed by division ; 
to the organic entity of the Body of Christ, suffering from our 
disunion. Pain, in this case, is the reverse side of love, and 
the greater the love, the deeper does pain penetrate into our 
heart, the more acute our consciousness of tragedy. We 
should therefore not fear it; to try to avoid it would mean 
to reject the cross which is given to us to bear in the historical 
Christianity to which we belong. 

In ecumenic writings one finds sometimes the idea that 
intercommunion might be a means of rapprochement, of 
understanding, of love. This point of view is quite alien 
to the Eastern Orthodox mind. Even more — it seems 
blasphemous to it. Can Christ’s Flesh and Blood be made 
the means of attaining any aim, however high ? And can this 
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which — according to the considerations given above — 1s 
an illusion or self-deceit, lead to truth ? Furthermore, if 
intercommunion without doctrinal agreement is a dogmatical 
absurdity, the habit of such intercommunion would mean 
actual loss of dogmatical clarity, the absorption of faith by 
sentiment, the victory of Psyche over Logos. 

This problem, however, does not always arise in such an 
acute form. A number of Churches have doctrines of the 
Eucharist which resemble each other so closely that the argu- 
ments used here do not apply in their case. Absence of 
intercommunion among them (or of intercelebration without 
which intercommunion is not complete) is a matter of disci- 
pline and corporate consciousness. Although the Church is 
made up of individual members, it is not their sum total and 
cannot be determined by their wills. Common decisions 
which aspire to be the decision of the Church cannot be at- 
tained at once. In many cases decades are needed in order 
that the will of the Church may become evident and that 
ecclesiastical organs may take the necessary action. Private 
religious experience is always in advance of the common 
consciousness of the entire Church. As a result, individual 
members of the Church, in their feeling of unity with the 
whole Church, have often to check their actions and to refrain 
from steps to which both their loving heart and their theolo- 
gical mind seem to call them. This, however, is another 
problem, connected with Church order rather than with the 
problems of faith and life. 


Loving Contemplation 


The liturgy of St. John Chrysostom contains a wonderful 
formula pointing the way for ecumenical rapprochement : 
“ Let us love each other so that we may confess in unity the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost ”. Thus — before 
all there must be love ; it is a presupposition of unity in faith ; 
there where there is no such unity, love is a path towards it ; 
and unity in faith is already unity of Churches — unity of 
Christians among themselves and with God. 

After the reading of the Creed follows the Eucharist and 
the partaking of Holy Communion. Thus the order and the 
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words of the liturgy give us a full programme of ecumenical 
work, both of its goal (which will be attained perhaps only 
in the Kingdom of God), and of its means (which we must use 
in this world). 

It is obvious that when we speak thus of love, we do not 
have in mind love which is blind, emotional and invididual- 
istic, but love which is clear-eyed, conscious and churchly. 
The Lord often spoke of life and love as of knowledge. Know- 
ledge that He is the Son of God ; knowledge that man is the 
image of God; knowledge of the truth which makes man 
free and immortal. 

In ecumenical work love is expressed, first of all, in vision: — 
the vision of unity in us; the vision of Christ abiding in His 
faithful ; the vision of Christianity being the very substance 
of our life. Therefore the main method of ecumenical work is 
learning by the experience of Christianity of a different com- 
munion, a living contact with its church life. This explains the 
reason why the basic commandment of ecumenism is “ Come 
and see ” ; why without such experience it is so hard to under- 
stand ecumenism ; why, even on the human plane, prayer 
means to the ecumenic consciousness much more than the 
deepest deliberations and discussions. 

In all this we must avoid two individualistic dangers ; 
first, it must always be borne in mind that the ecumenical 
movement cannot be limited to individual Christians, but 
that it must be a real rapprochement of Churches, and that 
individual Christians are merely representatives of the 
Churches ; and secondly, we must always remember that while 
love in its inner order is boundless, its manifestations must 
be adequate to the Church’s consciousness and its wisdom. 

This brings us to the problem of the maximum which we 
can possibly attain in our ecumenic life in the present histori- 
cal state of Church disunity. The Church reveals itself in 
the Eucharist which is the sacrament of the unity of God with 
man, and of men among themselves. To see the Church, to 
have a true encounter with Her, is possible only by sharing 
in the Eucharist. Yet, intercommunion, which is the fullness 
of such sharing, is impossible at the present time and in the 
present circumstances. If all cannot be done, it is possible 
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todo apart. If full partaking in the Eucharist is not possible 
partial partaking may be possible. One can go along this 
way as far as is allowed by Church canons; one can attain 
unity in the measure in which unity of faith permits it —- but 


we must stop at the limit, the transgression of which would 


be an act of impressionism and lightmindedness. 

_ Thus arises the idea of presence at Eucharist services 
without partaking of Communion. This is a great gift. By 
prayerfully attending the eucharistic service of one another’s 
confessions, we take part in it in the measure in which this 
is possible. We join our prayers to the prayers of the con- 
eregation, we see the realization of the Sacrament; by our 
inner eye we contemplate the very essence and the sacred life 
of the Church with which we seek a living encounter. Only 
through such an experience can we say that we have had a 
true encounter with the other Church and have seen it, not 
as it is represented by its doctrine, but in ilself. 

Individual experience coincides with this corporate ex- 
perience. There isno sight more touching and elevating than 
that of Christians approaching the chalice. I knew many 
friends as Christians whose opinions on many questions con-— 
formed tomy own. Yet for the first time I really saw brothers 
in them as I looked on them as they were partaking of Holy 
Communion. It is here that man meets God; it is here that 
his soul is bare and leaves off all worldly worries ; it is here 
that we see him in the supreme, the most sacred moment of 
his life. Since unity of Christians among themselves is 


‘determined by their unity with God, vision of that unity is 


the best and the most direct way to the fulfilment of the 
Lord’s Commandment : that they be one as We are one. 
Prayerful attendance at, the eucharistic service of another 
confession may, therefore, be called “ spiritual intercom- 
munion ”. The measure ofits intensity cannot be defined for 
the very reason that it lacks outward forms of expression. 
It may be a mere instructive participation ; it also may be 
a sharing of prayer and of blessing. Yet it may be something 
infinitely greater, if the attending brother-member of a differ- 
ent Church realizes the sacrificial character of the Eucharist ; 
if he takes part spiritually in this sacrifice (which is a sacri- 
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fice for the whole world, for the entire universe), and becomes 
thus a true participant, even though only spiritually. 

The Eastern Church does not have the practice of frequent 
communion. The Eucharist is the basic and central service 


of worship and is celebrated every Sunday, on all Church 


festivals, and, in some churches, even daily. Yet the faith- 
ful do not partake of Holy Communion more than once a 
month; or, in most cases, even less frequently. Yet his 
presence at the Eucharistic service is a real participation 
in it, a participation in prayer, sacrifice, reverence, love, 
faith. Similarly, the attendance at a eucharistic service 
of another confession is the measure of possible partici- 
pation, objectively, in so far as it is feasible and permitted ; 
subjectively, according to the measure of one’s prayer 
and love 


This spiritual intercommunion is the maximum which ~ 
is implied in ecumenical practice. No wonder, therefore, 


that it is connected with considerable psychological difficul- 
ties. Alien and unfamiliar liturgical forms (or the absence 
of form where one is used to it) break into the soul at the 
very moment when it is the most exposed and defenceless ; 
when the soul cannot and will not struggle and resist ; when 
it thirsts for prayer and devotion ; incomprehensible gestures 
and strange words may make an almost blasphemous im- 
pression on the soul, and one needs the greatest effort in 
order to.see through unfamiliar forms, to see that which 
we all thirst for : prayer, love, Christ 

We cannot here touch upon the problem of the compara- 
tive eucharistical doctrines of the different Churches, of 
what the different Churches see in the Eucharist, and what 
meaning they attach to it. One point is certain : every 
Kucharist is celebrated in the name of Christ ; every Eucharist 
is the fulfilment (whether rightly or wrongly understood) 
of the commandment to do this in remembrance of Christ ; 
every Eucharist is intended to be an aspiration to union 
with Christ and with His Church. Is not the very devotion 
with which the faithful approach Holy Communion a token 
that the Lord is with them, aa He hearkens to them and 
unites with them 
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This vision — if only we are capable of seeing this sacra- 
ment of love and faith revealed, or hidden, in the doctrines, 
the cult and the outward forms — is the greatest joy. 

This is why spiritual intercommunion is the highest form 
of Christian fellowship in a world of disunion and, beyond 
this disunion, of love. 


Communion and Intercommunion 


. PrERRE Maury 


To partake of the Lord’s Supper means two things for a 
believer : he receives the grace which is in Christ Jesus, and 
he confesses his faith; in other words it means that he is 
incorporated in the Church, the body of Christ. Thus the 
Sacrament, together with the hearing of the Word, is the 
central act of the Christian life. It is therefore not surprising 
that in this act the confessional divisions of the Church should 
be so sharply revealed. It is true also that here the painful 
character of these divisions is most keenly felt. Indeed at 
what other moment than this, when we try to enter into 
communion with the Head and with the members of the 
Church, could it be more acutely tragic to find that, instead 
of “communion ” and unity in the faith, differentiation and 
separation are being asserted ? 

This is why the question of intercommunion, in the Church 
and for the Church, has always been at once a necessity and 
an impossibility, and the rulings of Church discipline have 
been very rigorous on this point. The development of the 
Ecumenical Movement has caused the problem to be stated 
in dogma and in practice with new force. Not only has there 
taken place the theological examination of the meanings of 
the diverse conceptions of the Church which are implicit and 
explicit in the practice of the Echarist, but it has been found 
necessary to state more clearly under what conditions religious 
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services could be celebrated between members of different 
churches at ecumenical gatherings. : 

We shall speak briefly of this problem of dogma and 
practice. Indeed it must never be forgotten that the problem 
is primarily one of dogmatics and that for this reason it cannot 
be solved by the sentimental aspirations of individuals. For 
the very reason that in the Eucharist we are concerned with 
the essential core of our faith, the presence of Jesus Christ, 
the whole of our faith is therein at stake. Practice therefore 
is by no means free in this matter; nor can it be left to the 
preferences of the individual; here more than anywhere else 
rigorous obedience is the only course. 

To which of God’s commands must this special obedience 
be given? Obviously I can only answer this question as a 
member of the Reformed Church. It is moreover as a believer 
in the Reformed doctrine of the Communion that I shall offer 
my remarks on Intercommunion. According to the Reformed 
Church, the meaning and the celebration of the Eucharist are 
determined solely by Our Lord’s institution. Now this 
institution links the sacramental character of the Communion 
with the participation of the faithful. If the bread and the 
wine signify the body and the blood of the Lord, it is because 
they are given to be eaten and drunk in memory of Christ 
giving his life to establish a new covenant. Thus when 
believers remember in faith the Passover that Jesus ate with 
his disciples on the eve of his death, they “ proclaim the Lord’s 
death until He come ”. Evidently the essence of the institu- 
tion consists for Christ not in a transubstantiation of the 
material, but in an act through which the Christian, obeying 
aeprecise command + Dot... 22> Bat ....o0\ Drink”, 
makes his own the grace given in the expiatory death of the 
Saviour. This interpretation certainly does not exclude faith 
in the presence of Christ ; it does not reduce the Communion 
to a memorial ; but it recognizes that this presence is bound 
up with the obedience of faith and not with the material 
species. According to the Calvinist definition it is a real but 
a spiritual presence, that is, a presence through the Holy 
Spirit. This spiritual character is emphasized in the very 
words of the Institution : “ Until He come ”, which remind us 
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that Christ is no longer on earth but with God ; during this 


material absence he is present in the believer and in the Church 
through His Spirit (John xiv. 16, 26). The Reformed liturgy 


makes these conceptions quite plain in the formula of its. 


invitation to the Lord’s Supper : “ Not setting our affection 
on these external symbols as though Jesus Christ were 
materially present therein, let us lift up our hearts on high 
where He is now in glory, and whence he will come to bestow 
on us the great salvation which he has won for us.” 

A second consequence of this fidelity to the words of the 
institution is that it removes any possibility of thinking of the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice offered by the priest or the faithful 
for the remission ofjsins. There is no Mass, but the evocation 
of the one expiatory sacrifice, eternal and perfect, accomplish- 
ed once for all, and in which the faith of the believer, 
participating sacramentally in the Lord’s Supper, seeks and 
finds the salvation which is here affirmed. “So Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many; and unto them that 
look for him shall he appear the second time without sin. unto 
salvation ” (Hebrews ix. 28). 

These very summary indications of the meaning of the 
Eucharist in the Reformed Churches are enough to make clear 
their attitude to Intercommunion. It is evident that inter- 
communion is not possible with those churches who see the 
Lord’s Supper as essentially the miracle of transubstantiation, 
and as an expiatory sacrifice offered either for those who take 
part, or for others (Masses for the departed, etc.). Inter- 
communion with these churches would not only be somewhat 
dishonest intellectually, but it would be an act of disobedience 
to Christ that the Reformers did not hesitate to describe as 
blasphemous. It must not be forgotten, in fact, that com- 
munion is an act of faith and also an act of witness. Now 
it would be impossible when such divergent views are 
represented to speak of a real unity of faith ; and wherein lies 
the truth of a common witness to the world made by believers 
so lacking in unanimity ? 

Suppose we say that without partaking of the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist celebrated in another Church and in con- 
formity with another doctrine, it ought to be possible to attend 
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and to associate ourselves in love with the faith of Christians 
of other confessions ? That, in my opinion, is no nearer 
. the truth, at any rate for a member of the Reformed Church. 
This practice may be possible for members of other Churches, 
but for these reasons: their doctrine is different; in their 
Church it is permissible to be present at the Mass without 
communicating ; and for them transubstantiation is a miracle 
‘produced independently of the congregation, at the word of 
the priest. But for a member of the Reformed Church, on 
the. other hand, as we have shown above, the particular 
character of the Sacrament requires the participation of the 
congregation. The Lord’s Supper is not an outward mystery 
in the presence of which one may be a respectful onlooker. 
The bread and the wine are not the body and the blood of 
_ Jesus Christ, and not even the sign of this body and this 
blood, if we do not acknowledge this sign by faith, in the act 
of eating and drinking. To be present at another’s Com- 
munion could not even mean communion with him in Christ; 
for this communion in Christ can only be a communion of 
faith, and it is only realized in any sense sacramentally by 
actually partaking of the same bread and the same cup. 
At the time of the Reformation Calvin and the other 
Fathers of the Church warned the faithful how grave a sin 
it was not only to intercommunicate but even to be present 
at Mass or at Processions of the Blessed Sacrament. It is 
true that these solemn warnings were addressed to believers 
whose cowardice tempted them not to profess a dangerous 
faith openly. When certain people today suggest, if not 
intercommunion, at least an effort of ecumenical love in 
which one would associate oneself as far as possible with the 
faith of other Christians by being present at their Eucharistic 
services, their intentions are very di erent. But for all 
that the difficulty is in no way removed. This limited 
participation does not alter the diversity of faith, nor — let 
us say it honestly — the radical opposition of convictions. 
It can, on the contrary, have a very serious result : that of 
minimizing the oppositions in the minds of some, and so of 
weakening faith, for faith is not sentimental love, but loyal 
obedience to the truth of God as perceived through the Holy 
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Spirit. Where this truth is not professed in common, there 
is not communion in Christ. 

These are hard words, I know. But is it not better to. 
pronounce them clearly than to maintain an ambiguity 
unworthy of the supreme seriousness of Communion ? 
Certainly, we repeat, it is infinitely painful that the Sacra- 
ment of the presence of Christ in his Church should be the 
occasion for manifesting the divisions of this Church. But 
it is just because the Church is divided, because these divi- 
sions cannot be reduced to preferences for one view or another, 
to varieties of religious temperament, but are due to conscience 
in the. strongest sense of the word: for this reason inter- 
communion is not possible in any form (at least between the 
great Christian confessions if not between neighbouring 
denominations). If it were at present realisable, it would 
mean that our divisions are not very serious, but are to be 
imputed to very poor human motives not in the least involv- 
ing our real faith in Jesus Christ. 

Thus when in an ecumenical gathering we separate at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper let it be with great 
distress,-as the evidence of the earthly poverty of the Church 
deserves, but let it be also in full awareness of the motives 
which divide us; and let each one pray before the Holy 
Table of his own Church, with a heart full of faith, and 
longing to obey, that the Lord of the Church Himself, and 
He only, may hasten the day when there will be one flock 
and one Shepherd. 


Communion and Intercommunion 
in the Federation! 


Francis H. House 


O thou, who at thy Eucharist didst pray 

That all thy Church might be for ever one, 

Grant us at every Eucharist to say 

With longing heart and soul, “Thy will be done ” 
O may we all one Bread, one Body be, 

Through this blest Sacrament of Unity. 


For all thy Church, O Lord, we intercede ; 
Make thou our sad divisions soon to cease ; 
Draw us the nearer each to each, we plead, 
By drawing all to thee, O Prince of Peace ; 
Thus may we all one Bread, one Body be, 
Through this blest Sacrament of Unity.? 


Is it not strange that the “blest Sacrament of Unity ” 
should be so often a storm-centre of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy ? To many a student new-wakened to the splendour 
of the Christian Gospel, strife on this subject seems an 
inexplicable scandal. Leaders of National Student Christian 
Movements and of the Federation are thus frequently pressed 
for explanations of the practice of the Churches and the policy 
of the 8.C.M. with regard to communion and intercommunion. 
The rest of this number of The Student World is concerned with 
the theological explanation of the present position of the 
Churches. This article seeks only to describe the policy of the 
National Movements and of the Federation in the general 
situation described elsewhere. 


1 Note that this is only a private interpretation of the policy of the 
Federation and not an official statement of it. For a more complete and 
authoritative treatment see the Grey Book entitled The Oecumenical Task of the 
Student Christian Movement published by the W.S.C.F. in 1938. 

2 See the Federation Prayer book, Venite Adoremus II, p. 95, and Anglican : 
Hymns Ancient and Modern 553. 
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Early Discussions 


The Federation was originally a product of the Protestant 

“ Evangelical Movement”. Its strength lay in the strong 
personal faith and self-discipline of the members and in their 
missionary zeal. There was little thought about the Church 
or the churches, and worship was conducted on traditional 
-evangelical lines. In Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where practically all the members of each National 
Movement belonged to a single confession, it was easy for all 
to attend occasional services of Holy Communion at con- 
ferences and on similar occasions. In England the Move- 
ment’s first conferences were held in connection with the 
Keswick Convention, and it was usual for the evangelical 
vicar of the Parish Church of St. John to invite all the 
students, whether they were Anglicans or not, to receive the 
Holy Communion on Sundays. In the United States likewise 
no questions were raised, and for the same reasons. All the 
members shared a common theological outlook, and none was 
concerned to raise difficult questions of ecclesiastical loyalty. 
But in principle, if not at first in practice, the Federation 
aimed at including all Christian students in its membership. 
In fact, the last years of the nineteenth century saw the 
beginnings of a very successful attempt by the British S.C.M. 
to gain the sympathy of wider circles in the Church of 
England. In 1898 Mandell Creighton, one of the greatest of 
the Bishops of London, was consulted on the subject of the 
collaboration of Anglican theological students in an inter- 
denominational Movement. He gave an encouraging answer, 
but urged the Movement lo keep clear of any maiter which was 
a subject of ecclesiastical controversy. “ This led to an exami- 
nation of policy and to the conclusion that there was only one 
action of the Movement which was likely to cause difficulties 
in the future, and that was the Communion Service, which had 
been held in an Anglican Church at each Summer Con- 
ference, and was attended by almost all the students present 
The majority of members of the Committee were very 
reluctant to give up these united Communion Services, but it 
was nevertheless decided unanimously at Christmas 1898 
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that we must do so if we were not to risk being plunged into 
ecclesiastical controversy, as we sought to draw in the 
different elements in the Church of England.”4 This quo- 
tation makes it clear that it was not so much the development | 
of a stronger sense of church membership among the members 
but missionary zeal in building up an inclusive Student 
Christian Movement which led to this early discussion of the 
question of intercommunion. 


A Policy of Abstention 


The Federation as a whole took a decisive step forward 
from an “ undenominational ” or “ interdenominational ” to 
a more fully interconfessional status, when the General 
Committee at Prinkipo in 1911 declared its opinion “ that it 
is desirable that no student, to whatever branch of the 
Christian Church he may belong, should be excluded from full 
membership in any National Movement within the Feder- 
ation . . .”2 But it was many years before the con- 
sequences of this decision were worked out with regard to 
worship. Individual Orthodox and Roman Catholic students 
became members, but at Federation Conferences the majority 
were always Protestants and the common worship was still 
in the old forms of a non-liturgical and undenominational 
Protestant tradition. The problem of intercommunion was 
avoided by the Federation as the British $.C.M. had avoided 
it. The Federation Officers simply abstained from asking 
any Church authorities to arrange Communion Services at 
meetings of the General Committee or the annual student 
conferences. 

To some this policy of abstention seemed inadequate. 
But it must be remembered that the Federation was still a 
young organization. The policy which it followed was 
certainly the safest. It avoided controversy and removed a 
possible cause of bitterness and of a breach in the fellowship. 
And, as a prominent member of the International Missionary 


1 Tissington Tatlow, The Siory of the Student Christian Movemeni, p. 137. 
2 Minutes of General Committee, Prinkipo, 1911. 
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Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 remarked with regard to this 
very question, “ You can in no way destroy the spirit of unity 
so effectively as by trying to crystallize it in aclion in times 
of difficulty “1. The Federation maintained this policy 
unchanged until 1935. 

On the whole the policy of the National Movements has 
followed similar lines. The guiding principle has been the 
avoidance of “ ecclesiastical controversy ”. Movements of 
which the overwhelming majority of the members belong 
to one church or to churches between which intercommunion 
exist, commonly arrange for united Communion Services 
to be held. Thus the German, Swedish and French Move- 
ments frequently arrange for an evening celebration of the 
Holy Communion as the final act of a conference. Similarly 
the camps and conferences of the Russian Orthodox Movement 
in France, Bulgaria and Esthonia usually include a celebration 
of the Holy Liturgy with Communion on the Sunday morn- 
ings, and the Bulgarian Orthodox Movement arranges for the 
celebration of the Holy Liturgy in the Student Chapel three 
or four times a year. 

On the other hand, the National Movements which 
include in their membership many who are members of 
Churches not “in full communion ” with one another, have 
adapted their policies in accordance with differences of 
denominational “ church-consciousness”. Roughly speaking, 
members of the “ Younger Churches ” are relatively more 
conscious of the essential unity of all professing Christians 
and relatively less conscious of the claims of denominational 
loyalty and discipline. Thus in China and, until recently, 
India, it has been the custom of the Movements to ask the 
clergy present at a conference to arrange a single Com- 
munion service at which all could receive the Sacrament. 
Again in the United States (where members of Episcopal 
Churches are a small minority) it is usual to arrange for united 
services of Communion and to expect all to take part. Some 
of the leaders have a strong conviction that in so doing the 
S.C.M. is leading the way for the Churches ; but on the whole 


1G, K. A. Bell : Randall Davidson, p. 636. 
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it would be fair to say that the question of policy has yet to be 
seriously discussed by the Movement. 


A compromise Solution 


But, where denominational “ church-consciousness ” was 
or has become strong, the Movements have again sought the 
safest course. No united Communion services are arranged. 
Usually facilities are given to. the ministers of different 
Churches to announce the times and places of the different 
Communion services and other activities are not arranged by 
the Conference authorities at these times. Often these 
announcements contain as a matter of principle an invitation 
to “members of any branch of the Christian Church ” or to 
“all who love the Lord Jesus ” to attend and to receive the 


Sacrament. But it is made quite clear that these invitations — 


are given by the representatives of the Churches and not by the 


leaders of the Movements. At the present time the Move- | 


ment which is discussing this question most seriously is that 
of India, Burma and Ceylon. For the last five or six years 
the High-Church Anglicans, some of the Lutherans, the 
Orthodox Syrians (Jacobites) and the strict Baptists have been 
asking the Movement to respect their view that united 
Communion services should not be arranged at the Move- 
ment’s camps and conferences. A most painful and protract- 
ed discussion of the question occurred during the Jubilee 
Quadrennial Conference of the Movement at Rangoon in 
1937. The immediate result of these discussions has been the 
issue of an admirable special number of The Student Oullook?, 
in which Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, 
and “Free Church ” writers explain the doctrine of the 
Sacrament taught in their churches and their attitude to 
intercommunion. The three main alternative policies pro- 
posed for the consideration of the leaders of the Movement 
are : first, the exclusion of all Communion services from the 
official programmes of conferences, leaving individuals free to 


1 See the appended note on “ Communion and Intercommunion ” in the 
British S$.C.M. 
2 October 1938. Obtainable from Secaibac, Jamna, Allahabad. 
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go to the services of their own Churches on the Sunday 
mornings ; second, the arrangement of “ common worship at 
the Lord’s Table ” irrespective of all ecclesiastical differences 
(hitherto this has been the actual practice of the Movement, 
but it would be a new step to continue it deliberately once 
questions have been raised); third, to ask the Anglican 
authorities to allow all members of conferences to partake 
at the Anglican Eucharist.. “ Where this is not considered 
wise, desirable or acceptable . . . to arrange two 
celebrations . . . one Anglican, and the other non- 
Anglican and open to all.”’ It should be noted that this plan 
of having two parallel services is one frequently adopted by 
local branches of the British 8.C.M. 

It would be well to state quite explicitly at this point that 
whether all the members of a conference or local Movement 
join in a common seryice of Holy Communion or not, the 
Movements concerned are generally quite aware of the fact 
that they have no right as such to organize Communion 
Services.. In a preface to the Federation Prayerbook entitled 
Venite Adoremus I the General Committee of the Federation 
stated very clearly its conviction : “The Sacrament of Holy 
Communion is in a special sense the province of the Churches 
as such . . . Matters of Communion and Intercom- 
munion are questions of Church discipline outside the province 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. It is hoped 
that members of the Federation will enter deeply into the life 
of their own confession and so find their sacramental life 
nourished in their own churches.”2 The “statement of the 
interdenominational position of the British §.C.M.” (quoted 
more fully below in the appended note) says simply : “ The 


service of Holy Communion . . is a Sacrament of the 
Christian Church. The Student heuer Movement is not 
a branch of the Church . . . It therefore follows that it 


is not permissible for the Movement to hold services of Holy 
Communion.’ It does not follow, on the other hand, that 


1 The Student Outlook, October 1938, p. 

2 Minutes of General Committee, re ale 1935. 

& ee of the interdenominational position of the British S.C.M. 1932 
and $93 
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the leaders of the Movements are unaware of the supreme 
importance of the sacramental worship of the Churches or 
that many members do not desire to have services of 
intercommunion at conferences. But it does imply a re- 


direction of the activities of those who desire immediate 


intercommunion. As an exceptionally important article by 
Tissington Tatlow put it: ‘“‘ The end (intercommunion at 
the Summer Conferences) is to be achieved, not by asking 
the General Committee of the Student Movement to take_ 
action outside its province, but by seeking to move the 
Churches ””! 


A new Development 


So far the ordinary practice of the Federation and of the 
National Movements has been described. We come now toa 
development which must still be regarded as exceptional, 
but which may prove to be a significant advance. This 
development owes much to leaders of the Russian Student 
Christian Movement. Since 1927 the Russian and the 
British Movements have organized a series of Anglo-Orthodox 
student conferences, which have given birth to the “ Fellow- 
ship of St. Alban and St. Sergius ”. A statement of the aims 
of the Fellowhip describes most clearly the central inspiration 
of the student conferences as well : “ The centre of the work 
of the Fellowship is liturgical worship, and it has been by 
entering into this, as represented in the two Churches con- 
cerned, that both the individual life of members has been 
enriched and a spiritual unity has been discovered, which is 
deeper than the points of difference.”* In practice this 
means that the whole life of the conferences has been centred 
in daily celebrations of either the Anglican Eucharist or the 
Orthodox Liturgy. All members of the conference attend 
these celebrations. As intercommunion has not been approv- 
ed between the Churches concerned, it is not possible for all 


1 The Student Movement, Vol. xxiii. p. 139. See The Story of the 
Student Christian Movement, p. 777. 

2 Statement of policy of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, see 
the quarterly Sobornost’. 
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to receive the Sacrament together; but acis of spiritual 
communion are encouraged by the publication of special forms 
of prayer and by careful explanations of the services. \\ 

Partly following the example of these Anglo-Orthodox , 
conferences, an annual weekend conference has been started 

in France, in which Protestant, Russian Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic students meet. The Catholic Mass, the 
Orthodox Holy Liturgy and a Reformed service with Com- ~ 
munion are celebrated, and all the members of the conference 
attend each of these celebrations, but communicate only at 
the service of the Church to which each belongs. (Special 
permission to do this has to be obtained by the Roman 
Catholics.) 

Finally, the Federation itself has been led to consider 
the whole question and to issue a statement of policy. This 
statement concludes with the following paragraph : “ The 
Committee would suggest, in this regard, that the most 
practicable step at this moment is that members of different 
traditions should take opportunity of attending each other’s 
services of Holy Communion, seeking to enter as far as 
possible into the worship of their fellow Christians, without 
communicating when doing so is against the discipline of their 
Church. Such action has been tried in specific instances and 
has led to a deeper appreciation of each other when it has been 
taken sincerely in a honest effort to understand the other 
tradition. It may seem strange to some to suggest attendance 
at a service without partaking of the elements : it would seem 
however to be the only way both of recognizing realistically 
the fact of our divisions and of expressing a positive desire for 
understanding and fellowship.” 


Spiritual Intercommunion 


As a result of this recommendation special arrangements 
for Communion Services and for “ non-communicating 
attendance ” at them have been made at international 
meetings planned by the Federation Staff. Private “ Ecu- 
menical Retreats ” have been arranged with programmes for 


1 Minutes of General Committee, Chamcoria 1935 : Venite Adoremus J 
Preface, p. 8. : 
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ferences. But the most significant changes have been made 
in the programmes of the General Committee of 1938, and 
of the European Theological Students’ Conference of the 
New Year 1939. At these meetings the arrangements for the 
~weekend services were as follows —On theSaturday night there 
was a united service of preparation for communion, at which 


in preparation for communion was given by. a minister of 
a Reformed Church, and a service of preparation containing 
much traditional material! was led by an Anglican priest. 
Karly on the Sunday morning all the members of the Con- 
ference were invited to aiiend the celebration of the Anglican 
Eucharist, and those who were members of the Anglican 
Church or of Churches in communion with the Anglican 
Church were invited to receive the Sacrament. Later on all 
the members of the Conference were invited to attend a 
Reformed (Presbyterian) Service followed by Communion. 
In accordance with the convictions of the Churches concerned 
it was announced that “ members of any branch of the Church 
of Christ would be welcomed at the Table of the Lord ”. On 
the other hand, as at the Anglican Service, arrangements were 
made for the convenience of those who attended the Service 
but who were not able to receive the Sacrament. Finally, on 
the Monday morning, there was a celebration of the Holy 
Orthodox Liturgy attended by nearly all the members of the 
Conference, but at which only one or two of the Orthodox 
received. 

These ‘ ecumenical adventures ’, as they have been called, 
have been considerably criticized. There was a long. dis- 
cussion of them at the Federation Executive in August 1938. 
On the one hand, it was said that for many students, especially 
those from the “ Younger Churches ”, it was both painful and 
bewildering to be asked to attend two or three different 
Communion Services at none of which all could receive the 
Sacrament together. It was better to have one Service at 
which all could receive, or, if that was really impossible, then 


1 See Venite Adoremus II, pp. 91-95. 


services resembling those of the French Ecumenical Con- — 


the plan for the services was explained, a devotional address. 


Rares 
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to have no Communion Service at all. On the other hand, the 
leaders of the neo-Calvinist revival said that “ acts of spiritual 
communion ” could easily become a substitute for the actual 
reception of the Sacrament, that they were the expression of 
a human and sentimental rather than of a truly spiritual 
fellowship, and that to encourage students to attend the 
services of which the doctrinal implications were explicitly 
or implicitely condemned by the teaching of their own 
churches, was to encourage disloyalty and to betray true’ 
“ecumenism ”. | 

In favour of the new move it was said that it was the only 
kind of plan for ecumenical worship which truthfully reflected 
the actual relation of the different churches. Those who 
took part spoke of the spiritual reality of the experience with 
its mingled pain at our continued divisions and joy in the 
revelation of the spiritual treasures of another Church. The 
Orthodox contended strongly that the Orthodox Church could 
only be understood through the Liturgy, and, on the other 
hand, that only when they saw the Communion Service of the 


Protestant Church were they really forced to recognize 


Protestants as Christian brothers. Others spoke of what they 
had learnt spiritually by attendance at the Orthodox Liturgy. 
The objections of the neo-Calvinists were answered by the 
argument that careful explanation and preparation would 
meet most of the suggested dangers. The result of the 
discussion was that the statement of policy made by the 
General Committee of 1935 was allowed to stand for the time 
being. The discussion of the questions raised is continued 
in this number of The Student World. 


A personal Nolte 


In conclusion the present writer would like to add an 
expression of personal conviction. It is in his experience true 
that the “soul ” of another Church is most clearly revealed 
through its worship, and especially through its Eucharist 
worship. Consequently work for Reunion must include 
not only personal friendship, practical collaboration and 
theological discussion, but also personal experience of the 
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worship of other Churches. The new plan for encouraging 
“ acts of spiritual communion ” is not in practice an easy way 
out. At an Orthodox Service where few receive the 
Sacrament it is somewhat easier; but to sit at the back 
of a Presbyterian Church and see all the others receive, is 
hard, and it is an experience which brings home in a personal 
way the sinfulness of our divisions. Yet such attendance 
can be full of positive meaning. It has no pretence about it. 
It takes us where we are in our divided Churches. But those 
who take part seriously do find themselves praying “ with 
longing heart and soul” for a more complete unity. More 
than that, they feel that they are being given a richer reve- 
lation of spiritual reality, and that these are indeed occasions 
when they are being “ drawn nearer each to each ” by drawing 
near to the one Lord and “ Prince of Peace ” in “ this blest 
Sacrament of Unity ”. 


A Note on Communion and Intercommunion 


in the British S.C.M.' 


MICHAEL BRUCE 


The Ecclesiastical Background 


In order to understand the position of the British S.C.M. it is 
necessary first to understand the ecclesiastical background into which 
it fits. The conference of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
at Lambeth in 1930, which was not a legislative body but which 
carried a great deal of weight, said that intercommunion was to be 
regarded as the goal of, rather, than ai means to reunion. The 
conference affirmed that it was the general rule of the Anglican 
Communion that its members should receive Communion only at the 


1 As the British $.C.M. has discussed this question particularly thoroughly, 
we append these notes by the Rev. Michael] Bruce, Theological College Depart- 
ment Secretary of the British S.C.M. 
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hands of its own priests or those of bodies in full communion with it. 
Nevertheless, they recognized the possibility of Anglicans com- 
municating in other churches when the services of their own church 
were not available for them over long periods of time. 

They also approved of clergy, with the permission of the Bishop, 
admitting gull communicants of other churches to the Anglican 
Communion, when they were similarly placed. 

In Resolution 42, headed “ Special Areas ” it said : “ The Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion will not question the action of any bishop 
who may, in his discretion so exercised, sanction an exception to the 
general rule in special areas, where the ministrations of an Anglican 
Church are not available for long periods of time or without travelling 
great distances, or may give permission that baptized communicant 
members of Churches not in communion with our own should be 
encouraged to communicate in Anglican churches, when the 
ministrations of their own Church are not available, or in other special 
or temporary circumstances.” y 

The English Bishops have, since then, made two important 
statements : 

They consider Intercommunion out of the question in England, 
that is to say that they consider that the conditions under which 
Lambeth contemplated that it might be permissible for Anglicans to 
communicate at the services of other churches, do not obtain in 
England. | 

On the other hand, they consider that an English Bishop is within 
his rights in’ permitting non-Anglicans to be invited to partake at 
Anglican Communion services if he thinks fit, a. when separated from 
the opportunity of attending his own church, b. in school and college 
chapels, c. at conferences actually concerned with work for reunion. 

It should be noted that these decisions are i. of the English 
Bishops, not of the Anglican Bishops as a whole; ii. they are an 
interpretation of the phrase “other special or temporary circum- 
stances ” which would not have been accepted by many of the 
Bishops who approved Resolution 42; iii. in the convocations (the 
ancient governing bodies of the ecclesiastical Provinces of Canterbury 
and York) they were not formally approved by the houses of clergy, 
either in York or in Canterbury and therefore have no canonical 
authority ; iv. they are, none the less, decisions of the English 
episcopate. 

It is also important that we should realize that no Anglican priest 
has the right to refuse communion to any baptized person who comes 
to the altar unless he is excommunicate by name. This throws the 
responsibility on the shoulders of the communicant. 
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The official Position of the S.C.M.. 


The official position of the S.C.M. was worked out by a special 
commission, adopted by General Committee in April, 1932, and slightly 


modified in 1935. The relevant section of the statement is as follows : 


“ The Service of Holy Communion. This service is a sacrament of 
the Christian Church. The Student Christian Movement is not a 
branch of the Church, though its fellowship is in a particular sense part 
of the life of the Church. It therefore follows that it is not permissible 


for the Movement to hold services of Holy Communion. It is, . 


however, its privilege to give facilities to ministers and clergy of any 
branch of the Church for the announcement and arrangement of such 
services. ‘ 

If the officiating minister or priest wishes to extend an invitation 
to members of other denominations, it is still fitting for the Movement 
to give these facilities, but in such an event.a new situation arises with 
regard to the nature of any announcement. A service of open Com- 
munion presupposes a certain theory of Church order, and in this 
matter there are wide differences of opinion within the Church. 
The Movement ardently desires unity and seeks in study and practice 
to promote it, as is evidenced by the richness of its fellowship both in 
this country, and in the whole world through its affiliation to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. This interdenominational 
and inter-confessional character of the Movement, however, implies 
the desire to encourage the growth in churchmanship of the individual 
member. In the event, therefore, of a service of open Communion 
being announced there should be added the following statement : 

1. That no member of the Movement is under any obligation to 
communicate against the dictates of his conscience, or the custom of 
his church. In this connection it should be remembered that, accord- 
ing to the general usage of the Anglican Church, and the rule of 
the Roman and Orthodox Churches, their members should receive 
communion only from ministers of their own church. 

2. That any member of the Movement who desires to attend the 
service of another church than his own without communicating, need 
have no fear. of showing discourtesy or causing embarrassment.” 


What happens in Practice 


What happens at S.C.M. conferences is that the Free Church 
ministers, following the general custom of their churches, usually 
invite all sincere lovers of our Lord to attend their service and 
communicate. But while there may be some Anglican clergy present 
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who would like to issue a similar invitation, this is usually not done, 
because there are others who would be opposed to it. There is, 
however, nothing to prevent an Anglican priest asking the Bishop for 
permission to hold an open Communion Service at an S.C.M. Con- 
ference. It would be beyond the function of the S.C.M. either to 
encourage or to discourage a priest in such a matter. It is the custom 
of some priests at small conferences, where they are the only minister 
present, simply not to raise the question. The announcement is made 
to the conference that a Communion Service will be held. Free 
Churchmen are not specifically invited, but nothing is said to suggest 
anything other than that they would be welcome. If they come 
forward to make their communion they are, of course, communicated. 
On the other hand, there are both Free Churchmen and Anglicans who 
consider that this is an ignoble evasion of a vital question. 

Today some are being led to feel that “ spiritual intercommunion ” 
is the best line of action for the moment ; others are equally convinced 
that intercommunion, or that open Anglican Communion, is the next 
‘step. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY’S TRAVEL DIARY 


Tambaram 


This is the name of the village outside Madras, where the fine new 
grounds and buildings of the Madras Christian College are situated. 
A Christian college was the natural place for our meeting, since so many 
of the delegates had graduated into the missionary movemeni of the 
Church from Student Christian Movements, and Dr. Mott was still 
their leader. 

Sometimes we may have thought that as the Church became more 
firmly rooted in every land, and more truly ecumenical, the “ missionary ” 
idea would fade into the background, as something quainily out of date. 
The twenty Federation delegates gained a contrary impression. It 
seemed to us that a tremendous new challenge was being given to our 
generation to make this first conception of the Church more and more of 
a reality by service in every land. The frustration of the Church as it 
sought to make its influence felt on the political life of the world, and the 
persecution which it faces in many lands, appeared to be in contrast to 
the constant emphasis on preaching the good news of Jesus Christ. I 
say “ appeared ”, for I should have remembered that those two features 
are characteristic of the Christian Church — “ for so persecuted they 
the. prophets which were before you ”. 
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Cochin and Alwaye 


It was a welcome relief to slip from a big conference into the discussion 
of a smaller group. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, T. Z. Koo, Augustine 
Ralla Ram, Tsunegoro Nara and I held an Officers Meeting in the 
Harbour Hotel at Cochin, while we watched the fishermen working their 
elaborate Chinese nets in the narrow channel. Many evidences of Dutch 
occupation rejoiced the heart of our Chairman, and with members of 
the ancient Jewish Community we discussed the troubles of Europe! 
Across the harbour in a launch, through the rice fields and over a river 
ferry in a car, and we were at Alwaye, where thirty Tambaram delegates 
and thirty Indian representatives met in a Leaders’ Conference. Alt 
Tambaram you had to remind yourself that you were in India, but at 
Alwaye the beauty and the poverty, the faith and the problems of India 
met you at every turn. The setting was again a Christian college, but 
one which had its roots in the ancient Syrian Church, and drew us into 
its own life in the Spirit. India is the land of stirring debates on 
religion and politics, and what a time we had! For me the Conference 
provided an admirable focus point for many varied impressions of 
India, and the Indian S.C.M. But it also provided an introduction 
to the next stage of my journey. None of us will forget the hour when 
two fellow members of the Federation from Japan and China opened 
their hearts to us. They met in the shadow of the Cross, and the rest 
of us stood afar off, and yet suffered with them. 


Yunnan 


How terrible to pass over Colombo, Kandy, Penang, and Singapore 
in one sentence with only the comment that we met friends everywhere ! 
As soon as my wife and I landed at Hongkong we were swept off by 
Luther Tucker, W.S.C.F. Secretary in the Far East, and his wife to 
Haiphong in a coasting steamer. After a night in Hanoi, where we 
slipped right back into a French provincial town, we chumbed for three 
days up the amazing Indo-Chine Yunnan Railway to Kunming. Of 
how we walked the street of Lao-Kay on the border, looking for a bed, 
of how we found a live hen under the seat of our third class carriage, of 
how we saw the tribal folk look shyly at us from their ponies, and of 
how we enjoyed the company of two Chinese fellow delegates from Tam- 
baram, there is no space to tell! Kunming is an ancient city with 
walls, and modern “ pill-boxes ” to defend it, with streets paved with 
granite slabs, and caravans of ponies bringing salt from Tibet. It is 
the most remote city we could have chosen for our first impression of 
China. And yet there were business-like policemen everywhere, and 
motor lorries hooting their way through the crowds, and a model factory 
with girls in uniform — and above all students. Three Universities 
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-— two from Peiping and one from Tienisin, have combined in the 
Southwestern Associated University, and at the invitation of the Presi- | 
- dent I spoke to hundreds of studenis formed in a hollow square on their 

parade ground. The flag of the Chinese Republic had been hoisted and 
saluted, the great hills round Kunming Lake were lit by an early morn- 
ing sun, and I had a sense of being caughi up for an instant in a great 
National Movement. How good it was to find myself shorily afterwards 
in consultation with the leaders of the local Churches, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. on the plans of a Christian mission to the whole student 
body in the near future. In spite of disabilities which seem almost 
overwhelming, the Chinese Universities are helping to create a new 
China, and it was good to find ready appreciation of the part played by 
students in other countries through the Far Eastern Student Emergency 
Fund, and International Student Service. 


Hongkong to Shanghai 


Luther Tucker and I just managed to meet Rose Terlin, W.S.C.F. 
Travelling Secretary, as she came from Japan and Shanghai to spend 
two months helping women student groups in the interior. _And so in 
the stylish lounge of the Hongkong Hotel we shared our information and 
impressions before taking leave of one another for several months. In 
Hongkong the Day of Prayer was observed on February 12, and the 
siz hundred studenis from colleges and middle schools worshipped in 
the King’s Theatre. It felt like a British Quadrennial to sit on a plat- 
form with R. O. Hall, the Bishop of Hongkong! 

As I write on this French ship which takes us to Shanghai to spend 
our Sunday, the 19th of February, with studenis there, I am vividly 
reminded of the suffering of this world of men for which we shall pray. 
There are Jewish refugees travelling from Europe to Shanghai. How 
strange that this stricken city should still accept refugees, how dastardly 
that Europe should add iis shames and sorrows to those of the Orient! 
I remember my colleagues, Rose Terlin a thousand miles inio the interior 
of China, Luther Tucker in Tokyo, T. Z. Koo in Holland, Francis 
House in Budapest, and I realize again that the most practical thing 
we ever do is to say our prayers. 


Later. J have just time to add thai the Day of Prayer Service held 
in the German Church, our innumerable discussions in a crowded five 
day visit, and a sight of the ghastly destruction of war, impressed upon 
me more than ever how much Chinese studenis rely upon their fellow- 
members of the Federation in this time of struggle, and how much 
ihey can give to us of courage, and amazing generosity of heart. 


R. Cc. M. 
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Tambaram on Students and Student Christian Movements 


The Repori of the World Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Tambaram' contains various imporiant statements about 
the place of the S.C.M. in the “ World Mission of the Church ”. \ 

The Section on “ The Inner Life of the Church ” defines the raison 
d’étre of the S.C.M. as follows : 


“In view of the fact that in many countries there is a danger of 
estrangement between the churches and their student members, and 
in view of the need for an educated lay leadership in the churches, 
we recommend that special attention be given to students and par- 
ticularly to those in state schools or colleges in which no religious edu- 
cation is given. In this connection it should be remembered that the 
deepest and most lasting impression upon students is made as they 
are evangelized by |their fellow-students or those near to them in age 
or thought, as they themselves accept their evangelistic responsibility 
and as they give spontaneous and independent expression to their 
Christian convictions through Student Christian Movements or church- 
student groups. The goal of all these Christian activities should be 
to lead students to identify themselves fully with their own churches.” 


The distinctive evangelistic task of the S. C. M. is underlined by the 
Section on “ The Place of the Church in Evangelism ”: 


“In many countries, students take part in evangelistic work for 
the churches and their witness has proved most helpful. Such 
activity however must not blind us to the fact that the main responsi- 
bility of Christian students is in the much more difficult field of the 
University, college or high school. Here they must have the as- 
sistance of senior people who understand students and are themselves 
meeting in the light of the Christian faith the same questions as are 
troubling students. . We welcome every sign of cooperation between 
Student Christian Movements and the churches because student 
evangelism is of questionable value unless it draws men and women 
into the life of the churches, and because the churches greatly need 
the contribution of thought and life which students can bring.” 


1 The World Mission of the Church. 1.M.C., London and New York. Is. 6d 
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In colleges and schools where no religious education can be given, 
that is in the great majority of the educational institutions, the approach 
through the unofficial Christian youth movements is often the only 
possible one. This means added opportunity and responsibility for 
such movements. The report on “ Christian Education ” says: 


“ If the State makes the prohibition of religion a condition of the 
receipt of grants-in-aid, the Church must seek to maintain such 
schools as it can out of its own resources, at least for its own children. 
Where the State prohibits the teaching of religion in all schools, public 
and private, the position is more grave. In some circumstances it 
may be wise to retain a few schools even under these conditions, so 


as to keep a footing in the education system ; but for the true values © 


of Christian education the Church will have to make provision else- 
where. The situation will be a challenge to experiment and pioneer- 
ing. The exploring of new ways may lead into pre-school education, 
parent education, adult literacy, new uses of Christian literature and 
the like. At the college stage this may mean the maintenance of 
hostels, special courses for teachers, and such service as is rendered 
by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
the Student Christian Movement.” 


A special appeal comes from the Special Group on “ Latin America” : 


“A third special claim upon the younger churches of Latin Ame- 
rica is that of the intellectual and student classes. The greater part 
of these are estranged from religion. South American youth gene- 
rally regard Christianity as purely ritualistic or as a superstition with 
slight moral content and utterly unrelated to life. Estrangement 
from religion leads not unnaturally to secularism and materialism, 
and an utter religious indifference is the prevailing mood in many 
circles. In some quarters there is a spiritual unrest which is more 
than mere intellectual curiosity, and which seeks in vain to slake its 
thirst at the dry cisterns of spiritualism, theosophy or oriental cults. 
French thought and culture have a profound influence in Latin Ame- 
rica, and this fact constitutes an almost unanswered challenge to the 
French-speaking Protestant churches of Europe.” 


Cantate Domino, the Federation Hymn Book which was the Confer- 
ence Hymn Book at Tambaram, shows what possibilities there are in 
common worship of a truly ecumenical character. The report on 
“ Christian Literature ” says: 


“ Acknowledging gratefully the work of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation in preparing international hymn-books for 
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student use, the International Missionary Council suggests to its — 
committee that, whether in connection with this or some other 
. publishing body, it should initiate the selection and publication of 
a more fully international collection of the hymns and hymn tunes 
of all the lands with which it is in connection.” 


The group on “ The Christian Forces and the Pacific Basin ” 
suggesis collaboration with the Federation in the attempt to “ accentuate 
and multiply the effectiveness of such Christian minorities as now exist 
in the Pacific Area ”: 


“We recommend the bringing together periodically (perhaps 
every four years) Christian leaders of the area for unhurried confer- 
ences. We suggest that the conferences deal concretely with spe- 
cific causes of friction between nations around the Pacific for the pur- 
pose of suggesting Christian solutions. It is hoped that this would 
lead not only to the coordination of the influences represented by 
the churches but also to cooperation with other ecumenical bodies 
such as the World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A., the World’s Y.W.C.A. 
the World’s Student Christian Federation.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A new Catholic approach to Protestantism 


PILGERNDE KircHe. By Robert Grosche. Herder and Co., G.M. 
B.H. Verlagsbuchhandlung, Freiburg i. Br., 1938. Price: RM. 4.20 
and RM. 5.50 


This book is a collection of Essays published in various periodicals 
and dealing with some fundamental issues of the Christian faith. 
Dr. Grosche’s style has nothing of the heaviness so often to be found 
in German theological utterances. He has a kind of Latin logic and 
clarity combined with a great depth of spiritual insight. He does not 
speak the language of a specialist and his thought seems to move with 
equal ease in the realm of philosophy, literature and art ; which gives 
to his exposition an attractive “ wholeness ”. To him theology is not 
a compartment of life. Christian truth, when taken seriously, has 
a bearing on all our modes of expression. Our poetry and our 
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paintings bear the marks of the Christian truth or betray our drifting 
away from the genuine sources of Christian inspiration. 

The first Essay deals with the problem of Nature and History. 
“ The Christian has one more dimension than the pagan, namely the 
dimension of history.” The fundamental character of nature is a 
perpetual re-beginning ; nature is cyclic ; its symbol is the circle (the 
coupola is typical of pagan art). But in Jesus Christ’s Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection, and there only, is the magic circle of 
5S perpetual re-beginning broken. For here appears the reality of life 
: eternal ; the life of the soul begins in time and has no end. The fact 

of Christ’s coming on earth gives to the whole of history its direction 
and its meaning. Yet we are in constant danger of falling back into 
pagan categories of thought. How this appears in the mythical 
interpretation of history, how Greek idealism, in contradistinction 
'to Hebrew realism, tends again and again to pervade our philosophical 
and theological thinking, how Christian art betrays its function every 
time it fails to express the purposeful, God-willed meaning of an event, 

s all this is vividly shown. 

Bes Dr. Grosche sees the strength of Protestantism in its stress on the 
historical character of God’s revelation in Christ ; and its weakness in 
the fact that it sees this Revelation as achieved once and for all and 
denies the actual fulfilment of that history in the growth of the Body 
of Christ and in the sacramental life. On the other hand, he sees the 
strength of the Catholic Church in that she speaks and works “histori- 
cally ” through Dogma and Sacrament. One might ask if this is a 
fair interpretation of Protestantism and if it could not equally be 
said that Protestantism speaks “ historically ” every time it proclaims 
its faith. (See the successive Confessions of Faith, which are also 
historical formulations of the God-given Event of the Revelation in 
Christ.) 

We cannot review in detail the searching chapters in which 
Dr. Grosche analyzes the Catholic as against the Protestant 
conception of the Church and of the Kingdom, of Justification by 
Faith, of Universal Priesthood, Anthropology, Scripture and 
Tradition. 

In his review of Pére Congar’s book Chrétiens désunis! Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft? pays tribute to the fine ecumenical spirit of the author, but 
expresses the regret that the fundamental issues at stake between 
Catholicism and Protestantism have not really been faced. Dr. 
Grosche’s book seems to us to mark one more step toward deeper 

+ Now translated into English : Divided Christendom, by M.-J. Congar, 


O.P., The Centenary Press, London, 1939, 12s. 6d. 
’ See The Student World, July 1938. 
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ecumenical understanding. Each of the Essays opens some fresh 
perspectives and their object is not to formulate clear cut answers, 
but rather to locate the fundamental issues on which Theology either 
is at work or needs to do further thinking both on the Catholic 
and the Protestant side. While the author is a convinced Catholic 
he grasps with amazing insight the fundamental Protestant positions. 
He acknowledges readily that in its positive reactions and affirmations 
Protestantism is not only akin to Catholicism, but really in full line 
with the true Catholic tradition, and serves Catholicism by reminding 
it of perhaps historically somewhat neglected elements of its own 
possessions. What he blames Protestantism for is not that it is 
“ dialectical ”, but that it is not dialectical enough, and that it over- 
emphasizes one aspect of the truth. This reaction may be a healthy 
one historically (as for instance Barth’s reaction against the idealistic 
tendencies of the 19th century), but it leads in the long run to heresy 
because it is“ one-lined ” and does not take into account the fulness 
of the Christian tradition. 

What makes discussion with Dr. Grosche so valuable is that his 
whole theological thinking is deeply rooted in the Scriptures, so that 
we can meet on common ground. Certain pages on the eschatological 
aspect of the Kingdom of God might have been written by an expositor 
of Reformed Dialectical Theology. Again in his study of Luther’s 
famous simul peccator et justus, Dr. Grosche shows that the Christian 
meaning of this formula has been completely misunderstood by 
Catholic writers such as Denifle, and that it expresses a “ catholic ” 
truth as long as it is interpreted not “ ontologically ”, but “ religious- 
ly ” as the state of those who live the life of faith. 

Writing mainly for Catholic readers, Dr. Grosche explains carefully 
and with great firmness what he thinks to be the strength and weak- 
nesses of the Protestant position, but takes, it seems to us, the 
Catholic position too much for granted. One would like him to write 
a book through which he would help Protestants to see how one can 
share their conviction as to justification by faith, the final authority 
of the Word of God, and still accept certain developments of Catholic 
doctrine which seem to deny these very principles. We also would 
like some Protestant writers to deal as fairly and earnestly with the 
fundamental aspects of the Catholic faith as this Catholic deals with 
theirs. We Protestants still indulge in gross misinterpretations of 
the meaning of many Catholic dogmas. Dr. Grosche’s book calls for 
a parallel effort on the Protestant side and opens the one fruitful line 
of discussion where both partners go back to the common foundation 
of their faith, namely the Scriptures, and each states honestly where it 
seems to him that the other’s tradition has gone astray. 
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3 Dr. Grosche rejoices in the fact that the new theological trends in 
vd i Continental Protestantism make such a discussion possible. Christian 


? dogma is again taken seriously in Protestant circles; and so is the 
6 problem of the nature and mission of the Church. This was a 
i precondition for any serious theological debate. We are all aware 


i that this debate is only beginning. 
ee S. de D. 


Men’s Ideas - or the Deeds of God ? 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BisLeE. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Student Christian Movemeni Press, London, 1938. 


Price : 10s. 6d. 


This has been hailed as Dr. Fosdick’s greatest book ; and it cer- 
me tainly shows all the qualities which have made his writings so helpful 
eo to many a perplexed modern mind. It explains “ the development 
: of ideas within the Old and New Testaments ” (its sub-title) with 
characteristic lucidity and mastery of the many complex strands of 
thought which these books contain. 

The author points out in his introduction how unusual, important 
and difficult a task he set himself. It is unusual, because most scholars 
: specialize in one particular branch of Biblical study. It is impor- 
tant, because at the present day the demonstration of the develop- 

mental unity of Scripture is urgently required. It is difficult, because 

the faults of over-simplification, inadequate exposition, the “ chrono- 

logical fallacy ” (that what comes later is ipso facio on a higher level), 

and modernization constantly dog the writer’s footsteps : The method 

which he has chosen for dealing with his material is to present sepa- 

rately six main strands of developing thought — the ideas of God, 
; Man, Right and Wrong, Suffering, Fellowship with God, Immortality 
y — and to trace them one at a time through both Testaments. 

No short review can enter into so large a field of discussion in 
detail. It is perhaps worth while, however, to point out two questions, 
one general and one particular, which present themselves at once. 

The first is the radical question as to whether a treatment of the 
ideas of the Bible is a true guide to understanding what the Biblical 
Revelation really says. It is true that Dr. Fosdick points out the 
radical difference between the Hebrew and Greek ideas of God (for 
example) ; but the emphasis throughout is on the association of new 
and more adequate attributes with the idea of God, as though that 
were the main contribution made by the Jewish-Christian tradition 
to the sum of the world’s religious thought. On a certain level, that 
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may be true enough ; but it is not the key to understanding the Bible. 
Nobody can come to understand the Bible who is not brought to 
see the overwhelming Real Presence of God as the chief actor in the 
drama of human history — more than that, as the sovereign Lord 
whose holy and loving Will and Action determine the destiny of 
men and nations. So long as we speak in terms of ideas, we are 
talking about God, but we are not standing in His Presence as all 
the men and women of the Bible were. Thus the very principle upon 
which Dr. Fosdick’s treatment is based prevents him from being able 
to open our eyes to a full understanding of what the Bible has to 
show us. 

The second point concerns the treatment of the Resurrection under 
the (misleading) general theme of “ The Idea of Immortality ”. 
Dr. Fosdick here discloses much too clearly his personal sympathy 
with a wholly spiritualized “idea ” of what the Resurrection was, 
and prefers St. Paul’s experience to the conflicting evidence of the 
Gospel narratives as an explanation of the true character of that event. 
He is of course right in emphasizing that the unique joy of the early 
Church arose from an unshakable conviction that their Lord was 
really alive. But unless one approaches the evidence with pre-con- 
ceived ideas, it does not seem necessary to arrive at so negative a 
conclusion as to the concrete fact of the physical resurrection. St. 
Paul’s discussion of the question in I Corinthians xv does not (as 
Dr. Fosdick thinks) disprove this. The “ spiritual body ” is not an 
undefinable something totally other than the “natural body ”; it 
is the natural body itself, transformed or transfigured. It seems to 
the present writer both possible, and truer to the New Testament 
witness, to hold fast the belief that the Resurrection was the trans- 
formation of the natural body of Him who had nothing in Him that 
could be holden of death, into a spiritual body, subject no longer to 
the limitations of time and space, the more perfect instrument of 
the will of God, and the prototype of the spiritual body which shall 
be ours when we are delivered from the body of this death. \ 
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